ighbors to come to church with them 
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VIEWPOINT 


“Say, what kind of a season have you been having?” The man who 
asked the question was a summer visitor. The man whom he expected 
to answer him was the clerk in the hardware store, and a typical New 
England Yankee. 

“Oh, I guess you wouldn’t call it good, and maybe you wouldn’t call 
it bad.” 

“Well,” continued the visitor, “I asked the Adams boys. Tom said it 
was good and Ralph said it was terrible. And they have adjoining farms, 
so I just wondered.” 

The clerk grinned. “Just as I said, you wouldn’t call it good or you 
wouldn’t call it bad. That is, you wouldn’t call it one or the other unless 
you was blind in one eye.” 

“Maybe,” he went on, “you’d understand it better if I tell you about 
the chickens those Adams boys had run over last year. Seems each one 
had a chicken killed by a truck. Ralph came into my store with a face 
a mile long. Said he just lost a chicken. Said he was going to eat it, but 
wouldn’t enjoy it for thinking that in another month it would have been 
quite a bit heavier. Thought the speed law ought to be better enforced. 

“Tom was in too, with a wide grin and invited me up to have chicken 
dinner with him and the wife. Said he’d never kill a chicken that young 
but was glad for the excuse for a chicken dinner. 

“Near as I can see, the world treats both brothers alike, but they 
look at it differently. 

“The growing season as I said, isn’t good or it isn’t bad, depends on 
whom you're talking to.” 

Huco R. PRUTER 
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New Activity in Czechoslovakia 

With bumper crops harvested and gov- 
ernment officials back from vacations, 
the Communist-Catholic war in Czecho- 
slovakia wili likely become active again. 

Probably the first item on the govern- 
ment list would be to control the Cath- 
olic orders. They must apply for state 
approval to operate. Any order which 
does not declare loyalty to the present 
regime would be outlawed.. One Jesuit 
superior said that meeting the govern- 
ment conditions “would mean an end of 
the orders.” — 

Under present policy, the only require- 
ment is that the heads of orders be 
Czechoslovak nationals. About a hun- 

. dred monasteries and convents are threat- 
ened under the new plan. 


Harvest Above Normal 

The harvest was estimated at 15 to 20 
per cent above normal. The Communist 
press says that it had been completed in 
spite of Roman Catholic Church attempts 
at sabotage. The need for food in East- 
ern Europe was one reason for the lull. 

The army newspaper Obrana Lidu said 
that some priests had disregarded the 
wishes of their superiors and worked in 
the fields with the peasants. 

When the Czechoslovak Parliament 
meets this month it will probably pass a 
law making Roman Catholic, Protestant, 
and other churches administrative sub- 
sections of the Ministry of Education. 
All church income would come from the 
government. All church appointives 
would have to be given a political bill of 
health by the government. 


Gerstenmaier Elected 
When the new Federal Parliament in 


Germany takes office this month, Eugen 
Gerstenmaier will occupy one of the 402 
seats. The German churchman has been 
head of Hilfswerk. He will probably leave 
his key post with the relief agency. 

Gerstenmaier traveled widely in the 
United States and Canada last year. He 
was elected on the Christian Democrat 
ticket which won the most seats in the 
August election. 

Another Evangelical churchman who 
will be a member of the parliament is 
Johannes Kunze. Kunze has been di- 
rector of the Westphalian Deaconess In- 
stitution and economic director of the 
Bethel Institutions. 


French Zone Needs Help 
Millions of dollars in relief supplies 
have gone to Europe since the war. But 


even after four years of peace some of . 


the people need help. Relief needs in at 
least a part of the French Zone of Ger- 
many are nearly as great as at the end of 
the war, reports the Rev. John F. Bauch- 
mann. 

Pastor Bauchmann is the Lutheran 
World Relief representative with 
CRALOG in the French Zone. In nearly 
every city along the Rhine and the Hol- 
land border people are living in damp 
cellars, air raid bunkers, or huts thrown 
up on cleared lots. Sometimes several 
families will share one or two rooms. 

The cities in the area are among the 
most destroyed cities in Germany. 
“Aachen suffered least and it was 65 per 
cent destroyed,” said Mr. Bauchmann. 
The city of Emmerich once had a pop- 
ulation of 26,000. But today only about 
15 buildings are standing and 6,000 peo- 
ple still live there. 
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LUTHERAN LEADERS MEET IN GERMANY 
Three of Lutheran World Reliefs commissioners with CRALOG met in Germany 
recently to discuss mutual problems. CRALOG is the Council of Relief Agencies 
Licensed for Operation in Germany. Left to right are the Rev. John F. Bauchmann, 
Earl K. Rogers, and the Rev. Carl F. Yaeger 


“The material help provided by Hilfs- 
werk is tremendous,” he said. In spite of 
help poverty still reigns supreme. 


Protestant Population Increased 

“The Protestant population of this sec- 
tion has increased tremendously, due pri- 
marily to refugees from the East who 
wandered the entire breadth of Germany 
looking for a place to live, and, when they 
could go no further, occupied the first 
four walls, haymow or cellar where they 
could test their weary bodies,” Mr. 
Bauchmann reports. The church has tried 
to help them. They have been taken into 
congregations and given material aid. 

Part of this area was captured and re- 
captured eight different times during the 
war. Many men are employed as mine 
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searchers. The job. is dangerous and 
doesn’t pay much. Fifty people have 
been killed in the past year by undetected 
mines. But it helps provide some needs, 

“With few exceptions I found them 
(the refugees) to be energetic people, 
willing to work at anything so that they 
might build decent homes for their fam- 
ilies and become contributing factors in 
the life of their community. They are 
very grateful to the church and to Chris- 
tian people everywhere for the aid they 
are receiving,” reports Bauchmann. 

They are God-minded people. Their 
worship services are well attended, some- 
times with as many people standing as 
sitting in the pews. Some new congrega- 
tions have been formed to take care of 
the refugees. 


DP Assurances Reach 10,000 

With nearly fifty assurances for DPs 
arriving every day, the staff of the Lu- 
theran Resettlement Service had very 
little chance to cool off during the hot 
days of mid-summer. In just twelve days 
of August, 594 job assurances were proc- 
essed. They raised the total over the 
10,000 mark. 

The 10,000th assurance meant that at 
least 23,800 displaced European Lu- 
therans would become “New Neighbors” 
in the United States before next summer. 
Each assurance covers about 2.38 persons 
since most workers bring families with 
them. 

About 4,700 additional assurances are 
still needed in order to bring the Lu- 
theran-sponsored DP total to the “fair- 
share” Lutheran goal of 35,000. 


Stimulating Experience 
“I do not believe that in the history of 
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our church has there been such a chal- 
lenge or such an opportunity given our 
men,” said a member of St. Paul’s Lu- 
theran Church in Alliance, Ohio, about 
the DP program. The bringing of DPs 
to Alliance has been spearheaded by the 
Lutheran Men’s organization. 

When the August Kohv family arrived 
at their new home on the Arthur Linhart 
farm, they found a house equipped from 
stem to stern. The furniture and food was 
the gift of the women of the church. The 
men built the house. 

“Any of our churches which have not 
undertaken to bring and provide for one 
of these families has deprived itself of 
one of the greatest and most stimulating 
experiences a church could have,” say the 
members of the congregation. 

At least two other DP families will soon 
be worshiping at St. Paul’s. One is a 
baker, the other a dairy farmer. 


PAsTOR SWARBRICK GREETS “NEW NEIGHBORS” 


It doesn’t take DPs long to find their place in church after arriving in their new home 
The Lutheran 
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Christian Friendship 

The Arnolds Lubovs family had been in 
the United States only three weeks when 
Mr. Lubovs was accidentally killed. He 
was electrocuted while operating an elec- 
tric milking machine at their new home 
near Bagley, Wisconsin. 

Their dream of a new life in the United 
States was temporarily shattered. With no 
means of support, they might be deported 
to a DP camp in Germany. 

But the people of Zion Church are 
doing all they can to make Mrs. Lubovs 
and three children a self-supporting unit 
of the community. At present the family 
is living with Pastor M. W. Peterson. 


More Church Members 

Fifty-three out of every one hundred 
Americans were church members in 1948. 
The Christian Herald reports the total 
church membership at the end of 1948 
as 79,576,352—a gain of 2,190,000 over 
1947. 

That is the largest proportion of the 
population that religion has ever claimed. 


. In 1880, official church members were 


only 19.9 per cent of the population. 
The United Lutheran Church ranks 

eighth in size among the Protestant 

churches in the United States. Close be- 


' hind in tenth place is the Missouri Synod. 


Total Lutheran strength in America is 
about five and a half million. 

The church population of the United 
States is about 60 per cent Protestant and 
33 per cent Roman Catholic. The ratio of 
60 per cent Protestant has held fairly con- 
stant since 1906, says the Herald. 


Washington Church Attendance 

If the figures of the Washington Fed- 
eration of Churches are correct, about 
450,000 Washington residents are in 
church at least 26 Sundays a year. Its 
department of research says that one- 
third of the population of Greater Wash- 
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ington attends church that often. 

Another one-third of the population 
is in church “occasionally.” An occa- 
sional church attender is in church be- 
tween six and 25 times a year. The Easter- 
Christmas church-goers and those who 
never go make up the other third. Very 
few people never go at all. 

The congregation, on an average Sun- 
day morning, will equal about 45 per cent 
of the members. on the roll. Downtown 
churches have the most visitors. 


Possible Roadblock 

Dancing might be an obstacle on the 
road to Lutheran unity. Dr. N. C. Carl- 
son, president of the United Evangelical 
Lutheran Church lists it as one of the 
“practical problems that cause division.” 
Some Lutheran bodies in America do not 
officially sanction dancing at their edu- 
cational institutions. Others allow it. 

“The atmosphere of the ballroom is not 
conducive to the growth of Christian 
life,” Dr. Carlson says. He recognizes the 
argument that supervised dances keep the 
dancer away from the danger spots but 
says, “However, according to our obser- 
vation such dances have rather become 
feeders for the public ballroom.” 

Last month the Ansgar Lutheran re- 
printed a tract on dancing by the late Dr. 
Adolf Hult. “Where are the young who 
are so sexually neutral, so physically cool, 
so immune to the engaging solicitations of 
their flesh,” the former Augustana Semi- 
nary professor asked, “that they can dance 
and not have the finest moral powers 
toyed with?” 

“Dancing in itself is no sin,” warns Dr. 
Vergilius Ferm in the Lutheran Com- 
panion. “Dancing, like anything else, can 
become sinful.” Dr. Ferm is in favor of 
efforts to remove a church ban on dan- 
cing at the five colleges of the Augustana 
Lutheran Church. 


Such pronouncements “serve only to 
alienate the young people of our church 
against their church. We must be careful 
lest in our zeal we do not become over- 
zealous and place our cause in jeopardy,” 
he writes. Dr. Ferm is head of the depart- 
ment of philosophy at Wooster College. 
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Groneberg resignation 

Miss Mabel M. Groneberg, senior staff 
member in the office of the secretary of 
the United Lutheran Church, resigned as 
of Aug. 31 to take a position in another 
field of work. She has been at ULC head- 
quarters since 1920, and has attended 
every meeting of the ULC Executive 
Board for 28 years, 9 months. 


Congressmen in Europe 

More than a half dozen U.S. Congress- 
men are in Europe investigating displaced 
persons problems. They want to know 
why it takes so long to process people 
out of DP camps. The study will prob- 
ably have an effect on future DP legisla- 
tion. 

They will also study the heavy influx 


of Germans into the Western Zones. 
“These people have been banished from 
their homes in Eastern Europe and are 
piling into the Western Zones, where 
their inability to find employment and 
housing has created a terrific burden on 
the German economy,” the delegation 
head said. 


Churches and Gambling 

St. Mary’s Hospital in Cincinnati 
didn’t receive any mail for a while last 
month. The Post Office Department cut 
off all mail deliveries because the Cath- 
olic institution had been advertising a 
charity raffle through the mails. That is 
against postal regulations. 

Later the ban was relaxed to let busi- 
ness correspondence be delivered. Only 
the special raffle envelopes were held. 

Governor Sherman Adams of New 
Hampshire signed a bill this summer le- 
galizing beano. Local option is provided 
for. A referendum must be held in each 
town before it will become effective. 

Churches, veterans groups, and fra- 
ternal organizations may conduct beano 
games for charitable purposes after a 
license has been obtained from police to 
run the games. Most New Hampshire 
Protestant churches opposed the bill. 

An attempt will be made this fall to 
liberalize the gambling laws of Connec- 
ticut. The proposed law would permit 
games of chance at carnivals and bazaars 
for the benefit of church, fraternal and 
benevolent groups. Governor Chester 
Bowles is said to favor the bill. 

In Miami, church groups are organiz- 
ing opposition to any legalization of 
gambling in Florida for the purpose of 
raising state funds. The! Greater Miami 
Council of Churches, the Ministerial As- 
sociation and the Laymen’s Committee 
of 1,000 are co-operating in the drive. 
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World News Notes 


Russians and Chinese | 

MANCHURIAN “PEOPLE’S democratic” 
authorities have signed a one-year trade 
pact with the Soviet Union. Manchuria 
will supply soybeans, corn and rice in 
return for industrial equipment, trucks 
and autos, oil products, textiles, paper, 
with which her badly shattered industrial 
system may be rehabilitated. 

It is suggestive that the pact was drawn 
up with local “democratic authorities” 
instead of with the Chinese Communist 
Government, which feels it ought to re- 
ceive proper consideration with respect 
to Manchuria. Strangely enough Russia 
continues correct diplomatic relations 
with the Chinese Nationalist government, 
and thus presumably recognizes Nation- 
alist rights in Manchuria when it suits 
her. Nevertheless, when recently the 
Chinese Reds prepared to commandeer 
food in Manchuria, Russia forbade it 
without express permission from herself. 


Running away 
REFUGEES FROM Soviet-zone Germany 


/ are posing a serious economic and politi- 


cal'puzzle for western Germany. They are 
coming in at the rate of 45,000 monthly. 
Allied regulations are gravely disrupted 
because thousands enter secretly, do not 
report their presence, live illegally with- 
out ration-cards or work-permits. 
Naturally they make inroads on the 
food markets and disturb labor regula- 
tions. While many come to escape politi- 
cal persecution, or, if they have money, 
to enjoy the higher standards of living, 
the bulk are fleeing from a recently 
stepped-up program of labor conscrip- 
tion that Russia is pressing to man her 
expanding uranium mines at Erz Gebirge. 
In a certain mine area, surrounded by 
barbed-wire fences and guarded by sol- 
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diers armed with machine-guns, the labor 
force has recently and rapidly been in- 
creased from 5,000 to 65,000. 

Flight from. the Soviet zone has its 
penalties for those who are caught. Any- 
one less than SO years old is sent to the 
uranium mines where living conditions 
are deadly and death is welcome. 


What happens to Hongkong? 

HONGKONG, BRITAIN’S island outpost in 
the Far East, is the anxious center of her 
China policy. With a full division of 
troops (14,000), the authorities feel con- 
fident they can defend the place. 

Their real danger is internal. Most of 
the local population of 1,850,000 are 
Chinese, and complete freedom of en- 
trance to the island makes it very easy 
for Red agents to infiltrate the area and 
promote confusion to help any Red at- 
tack. Britain had some experience of that 
sort in 1925-27 when Soviet influence was 
strong among the Chinese Nationalists. 

Britain, however, would have aid from 
the resident Chinese, who appreciate the 
refuge and security offered by British 
rule to those who find it inconvenient to 
stay in China. Britain’s real anxiety is 
concerned with her, economic interests 
which center in this great international 
port, the sole remaining port that can 
properly handle Britain’s vast banking, 
trading, and industrial interests in the Far 
East since Shanghai has been closed. 

That explains her pathetic hope that 
the Chinese Reds can be induced to “do 
business as usual” in the coming days. 
The outlook is not bright. 


Works for the people 

ECUADOR’S PRESIDENT, Galo Plaza 
Lasso, wants to make his government 
serve the people instead of living off them. 
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He seeks to turn his enemies into friends 
and co-workers by appealing to their en- 
lightened self-interest through stabilizing 
national prosperity. 

His political enemies are puzzled be- 
cause he began by consulting them in- 
stead of driving them into exile. His first 
move has been to reform the government 
organization. Department employees must 
now work an eight-hour day. Civil service 
has been ordered to hire by merit and not 
by political pull. 

Naturally this has been resented in 
some quarters, and recently stirred up a 
Tevolt which was easily quelled. He has 
begun a plan to win the friendship of the 
rank-and-file in the conscript army by 
having them instructed to read and write, 
and is encouraging them to return to the 
land under improved conditions when 
their time is up. 

His main purpose is to build prosperity 
by developing the land. A nation of 3.3 
million occupies only 15 per cent of the 
total area, while 40 per cent of productive 
land is untouched. The president wants 
to make Ecuador self-sustaining. Under 
his guidance it is now exporting sugar. 
Two years ago it was importing to meet 
its needs. 

To quote Lasso—‘What I am aiming 
at is to make a quick transition from 
machete to tractor cultivation.” President 
Lasso is exceptionally fitted for the job. 
He studied and worked on the land at 
the universities of California and Mary- 
land, and put his lessons to work on his 
family estates at home. Just what effect 
the recent earthquake disaster in Ecuador 
may have on his political fortunes remains 
to be seen. 


Sit-down strike 

SOCIALISM Is about to stage a “passive 
resistance” movement in India as a pro- 
test aimed at the Congress Government. 
Jai Praksh Narain, the Wisconsin-edu- 
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cated president of the Party, says that 
failure of the “new national constitution 
to guarantee civil liberties’makes the ac- 
tion necessary to “prevent the growth of 
fascism.” 

A recent all-India convention of lib- 
erals, forming the “Civil Liberties Con- 
ference,” has drawn up a detailed in- 
dictment of the restrictive provisions in 
the new constitution, stating that “what 
the constituent assembly now passes by 
a simple majority could not be altered, 
except under almost impossible condi- 
tions.” The Socialists defend this form of 
favored Hindu demonstration as a neces- 
sary object-lesson. They assert that it is 
“all the more necessary in a country 
where the masses are ignorant and do not 
even understand the implications of civil 
liberties.” 


Odds and Ends 

Housinc and other economic difficul- 
ties arise from a fluid or quickly multi- 
plying population. For instance, the U.S. 
increased by 5,182,000 families from 
1930 to 1940, or 17 per cent; from 1940 
to 1950 it will be 7,913,000 families, or 
22.5 per cent. . . . NoT THE least of 
Britain’s troubles lies in the fact that 
three of her top leaders are sick men— 
Cripps, Atlee, and Bevin. They are under 
doctors’ orders to take things easy just 
as their country is heading into its gravest 
crisis. . . . LitTLe LEBANON has an- 
nounced the introduction of universal 
compulsory military service. Since this is 
“the first time in its history,” it indicates 
the acute uneasiness in the Arab League. 
. . . ARGENTINA is very considerate of 
prosperous plane passengers. When flights 
are delayed by weather or other cause, a 
gambling casino established at Pistarini 
airport provides the most effective ways 
for losing money. The government takes 
the gains. 

—JULIUS F. SEEBACH 
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A SPECIAL SUBCOMMITTEE Of the House 
Judiciary Committee to study the serious 
expellee problem in Germany left for 
Europe on August 27 to make an on-the- 
spot investigation. Returning in Septem- 
ber, they will hold several weeks of pub- 
lic hearings, focusing mainly on immigra- 
tion into the U.S. as a partial solution to 
the problem. Legislation embodying their 
findings will be prepared for introduc- 
tion at the second session of the 81st 
Congress. 

Churchmen returning from Europe 
have expressed deep concern over the 
plight of the eight million refugees in the 
western zones of Germany. Ineligible for 
care under the International Refugee 
Organization because of their German 
ethnic origin, these impoverished millions 
constitute a crushing burden on the crip- 
pled German economy. Our government 
is coming to realize that unless some 
solution of their plight is found soon, 
they may provide a fertile field for ex- 
tremist agitators. 

Origin 

Most OF THESE refugees were “Volks- 
deutsche,” members of German minori- 
ties in the countries east and south of 
Germany. In Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary, and Yugoslavia, the govern- 
ments and the local populations, angered 
at the betrayal of their countries by ad- 
vance agents of Hitler, gave way to a 
wave of anti-German hysteria. Venting 
their wrath on the German minorities, 
regardless of the fact that most of them 
were loyal to the country in which they 
were living, they expelled entire com- 
munities, carting them off to Germany 
and confiscating their property. 

At Potsdam, this expulsion process re- 
ceived the official approval of the big 
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EXPELLEE PROBLEM STUDIED 


powers. In addition, a slice of East Ger- 
many was given to Poland, pending the 
drafting of the peace treaty, and about 
three million “Reichsdeutsche” were 
forcefully expelled into western Germany. . 
Here they were “resettled” by the military 
authorities, some in large camps and labor 
barracks, some sharing the homes of 
native families, without the consent of 
any of the parties involved. 

In the years since the war, intense 
antagonism has grown up between the 
natives and the expellees. Competition for 
housing facilities and jobs has heightened 
the tension. Unemployment among the 
expellees in the American zone runs from 
70 to 90 per cent. Population density in 
all of Germany has increased to 185 per 
square kilometer, as contrasted to 56 for 
all of Europe, and seven for the U.S. 

The changing political scene in Ger- 
many adds urgency to the situation. With 
the formation of western Germany and 
the restoring to it of many of the powers 
of government, the political potential of 
the expellee group becomes ominous. If 
they should remain a cohesive, unassimi- 
lated group marked by feelings of bitter- 
ness, they might become a major threat 
to the stability of Germany. 


Solution 

MANY STUDENTS of the problem are 
becoming convinced that some way must 
be found to integrate the refugees into 
the economic life of Germany. Before this 
can take place, jobs will have to be created 
by permitting Germany to restore her 
industrial capacity, with the help of ECA 
funds. With this basic adjustment going 
on within Germany, large-scale emigra- 
tion to other countries may well serve as 
an auxiliary solution. 

—ROBERT E. VAN DEUSEN 


Canadian Affairs 


A FEW YEARS AGO this page used to 
carry the heading OrTawa. But when it 
was learned that many people did not 
know what Ottawa stood for, it was 
changed to CANADIAN Affairs. (In case 
you still don’t get the connection, Ottawa 
is the capital of Canada.) 

Now that does not mean that the read- 
ers of THE LUTHERAN are on an excep- 
tionally low educational level. Not at all! 
At least not if the results of a recent 
questionnaire given to 452 graduate 
students at the University of Michigan 
are any criterion. 

One question asked for the name of 
the capital of Canada. Nearly 60 per cent 
did not know. Of those who knew, many 
could not spell it. 

Only one third of these graduates knew 
that Canada is a completely independent 
country. The King of Great Britain is 
also the King of Canada, but there is no 
constitutional connection between the 
governments of the two countries. 

Prevalent beliefs which are sound were 
that Canadians are more leisurely and 
easy-going; more conservative in their 
personal and family life; show evidence 
of French and English influence; show 
close ties with Britain in similarity of 
government and feeling of loyalty. 

They were also of the opinion generally 
that Canadians have had a more formal 
and disciplined education than most 
Americans and are more strict as to 
Sabbath observance. 


IF TRAVEL broadens, then many Amer- 
icans should know a great deal more 
about Canada this year. Summer tourist 
records at many border points were being 
smashed. Over the July 4 week-end, for 
example, 120,000 cars crossed into Can- 
ada at Niagara Falls, and another 55,000 
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at nearby Fort Erie, opposite Buffalo. 

Canada welcomes these visitors, not 
only for the knowledge they may pick 
up, but for the dollars they leave behind. 
Someone remarked: “You can always tell 
an American. He talks loud, travels fast—- 
and tips big.” 

Not all the tourist traffic was moving 
northward, however. Many Canadians 
were traveling in the U.S. as far and as 
long as their limit of $150 for pleasure 
purposes imposed by the Dominion goy- 
ernment would permit. Among these 
were over a hundred Canadian youth who 
came by chartered bus and private car 
to the Luther League convention in Roan- 
oke, Virginia. 


THERE IS one type of movement across 
the border that has given the Dominion 
Government concern for many years. It 
is the migration of its citizens to take 
employment and residence in the U.S. 
This numbers thousands every year. 

Included in those leaving the country 
are large numbers of professional people 
attracted by the higher wage scales and 
prospect of quicker advancement. 

One bright spot in the situation came 
to light during a survey of the Canadian 
college graduates of this spring. It was 
revealed that 90 per cent of them had 
found and accepted employment in the 
Dominion. 

Of course, not all the emigration is 
from north to south. Many Americans 
and ex-Canadians come north every year 
—but not in the numbers that are head- 
ing south. In an effort to put an end to 
this inequality of exchange, steps are 
being taken to make business and em- 
ployment more attractive and to publicize 
the advantages of Canadian life. 

NORMAN BERNER 
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I Saw Some Results 


By PAUL C. EMPIE 


In an Austrian camp for children threatened by tuberculosis, Dr. Empie saw 


what Lutheran World Action is accomplishing, and the joy and hope it brings 


THIS JOB OF HELPING OTHERS has many 
compensations to offset the hard work. 
One of mine came at a moment when I 
looked into the faces of mothers laughing 


while their tears flowed freely. Let me 


tell you about it. 

The first rest camp for evangelical 
refugee children in Austria opened on 
July 2, at Fuschl-am-See, near Salzburg. 
It was sponsored by the Lutheran World 
Federation’s Refugee Division and 
financed chiefly with Lutheran World 
Action funds. Supplementary food was 
sent by the Norwegian Relief agency, con- 
sisting of fish paste, dried cod, cod liver 
oil, and tomato sauce. The World Coun- 
cil of Churches added a shipment of flour 
—presumably from Church World Serv- 
ice—and Lutheran World Relief supplied 
cereal and assorted food packages. 

Present for the opening ceremonies 
were Miss Henriette Lund, who directs 
the L.W.F. refugee work in Austria, Pas- 
tor Martin Dietrich from the L.W-F. office 
in Geneva, visitors from the Norwegian 
Relief Agency and the W.C.C., and the 
writer. 

The camp is in charge of Pastor Zoltan 
Anthony, a young refugee pastor from 
Slovakia. I visited him at the camps in 
Linz during the Christmas season of 1946, 
at which time he was almost single-hand- 
edly carrying the burden of the spiritual 
needs of our 6,000 people. Three years 
later, he’s still at it, not quite as gaunt 
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Dr. Empie is Executive Director of the National 
Lutheran Council. He returned in August from 
three months of travel in Europe. 
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and haggard as then, yet showing the 
effects of the hard months of strain and 
overwork. How his people love him! 


WE WERE A LITTLE LATE in arriving, 
and the children were gathered around 
the tables in the dining room for a mid- 
morning snack. As we entered the door, 
they greeted us with a hearty “Gruess-s-s-s 
—Gott!” chanted in unison almost with 
the impact of a football cheer. I don’t 
know when I’ve heard so much excite- 
ment and joy and enthusiasm crammed 
together in little voices, or seen so much 
sparkle in eyes which looked up from 
pale, thin faces. 

You see, every child was a tuberculosis 
suspect, and every one had spent most 
of his life under war conditions or in 
the dreary confines of the refugee camps 
which a Swedish doctor called vernich- 
tungslager—‘“camp of doom.” For them 
this meal seemed like a foretaste of 
heaven! 

There were fifty children—boys and 
girls between 6 and 12 years of age— 
chosen from the 1,200 children in the 
44 camps cared for by Pastor Anthony. 
The Swedish Red Cross had examined 
all of them and pronounced 75 per cent 
of them active or suspected T.B. cases. 
Three other groups of fifty each would 
follow the first group at Fuschl-am-See, 
each remaining a week. The cost to 
L.W.A. will total about a thousand dol- 
lars, including transportation, food and 
lodging. 

Each day had its schedule for reading, 
Bible study, music, handwork, walks— 
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PASTOR ANTHONY, Miss LUND, Dr. EMPIE 
. .. Saw happy children 


not much strenuous exercise could be 
included for such youngsters. The food 
was ample and well balanced, quite in 
contrast to the normal camp diet. Each 
child had his own bed, with not more 
than four beds in a room—and this had 
never before happened to some of them! 
No wonder they were radiant, as they 
took their walk along the lake in a pro- 
cession led by two boys waving flags of 
Pastor Anthony’s design, bearing the 
Luther seal on a background of white. 


I SUPPOSE THAT when they return to 
their dark, unlovely barracks, they’ll 
dream for weeks about the food they 
ate at camp. They had wiener schnitzel 
for dinner the day we were there, and it 
looked wonderful! No doubt it was some- 
thing new for most of them. Everyone was 
from ten to twenty pounds underweight. 
As they told us their names, we asked 
their ages. It came as a shock to learn 
that a boy about the size of a healthy 
American seven-year old was nearly 
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twelve! He’ll never completely make up 
for lost time and food. 

You should hear them sing! There are 
practically no hymn books in the camps 
—and some youngsters have had little 
schooling, for that matter—yet they sang 
hymn after hymn with fervor and sure- 
ness. Then Pastor Anthony told them 
about the Saviour who said, “Suffer the 
little children to come unto me...” as 
they listened with rapt attention. 

Last of all they sang a song about 
“Hanslein,” to the tune of “Baby Bye, 
Here’s a Fly.” It was all about a little 
boy who went out into the world by him- 
self, so that now his parents had no Hans- 
lein any more. It amused them to think 
how this favorite song now fitted them— 
this was their first trip away from “home.” 

Now comes the sequel. The next day 
was Sunday and we went with Pastor 
Anthony to the camps at Linz, a hun- 
dred miles away. No sooner had we en- 
tered the grounds than the mothers of 
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the children flocked around him. How 
were the children? Were they homesick? 
Did they sleep well? Were they happy? 


FINALLY Pastor ANTHONY told them 
to go into the little barracks room used 
for a chapel, and he would give them a 
brief report. So in they went, sat down, 
and drank in every word he spoke. He 
told them about the ride there, about the 
white bed sheets, the wiener schnitzel, 
the lovely lake, the naps and walks and 
Bible stories—not a detail did he miss. 

All was told with such a masterly sense 
of humor and sensitiveness that the moth- 
ers alternated between laughter and tears. 
I sat in front watching their faces—it was 
a sight to remember! There was mingled 
worry, relief, lonesomeness and happi- 
ness—it made you choke up to see it. 
Somewhere there was sitting in the group 
a mother who had offered to give away 
her three little girls to any good person 
who would take good care of them—so 
far can love and despair go! 

One of the three was with her—an 
open case of T.B.— and so could not 
accompany her two sisters to camp. I 
couldn’t help but wonder what thoughts 
passed through that mother’s mind as 
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she heard how the Church was pouring 
at least a little love and care on her chil- 
dren, in answer to her prayers! 

After Pastor Anthony had assured them 
that their children were happy, he asked 
them, “And shall I tell the children that 
their mothers are happy too?” A chorus 
of affirmative replies left no doubt in the 
matter. He told them how the children 
thought of Miss Lund as their benefactor 
and as their “mother from America.” The 
mothers all crowded around her to take 
her hand and thank her—that’s when I 
saw Miss Lund’s tears—and blessed if 
I didn’t drop a few myself! The sight of 
the children thrilled my heart; but the 
faces of the mothers moved me to tears. 
And I’m not ashamed of it! 

Yes, you should have seen it. Your gifts 
made it possible. Of course, one may 
wonder how much good a week can do 
for children in such circumstances. I’m 
convinced that it does immense good, for 
somehow faith and hope and love work 
miracles in combination with a fresh 
physical boost like that. Lutheran World 
Action provides many such an oasis in 
the desert where tens of thousands of 
refugees still wander. Any one of them 
is worth your continued sacrifice! 


Many YEARS aco there was a German pastor who was much loved 
but also feared because of his rather drastic wit. One day a cheeky 
student, expecting to put him at a loss, walked into his study, gave 
the pastor a resounding swat on the face, and said, “Pastor, it is written, 
‘whosoever shall smite thee on thy right cheek, turn to him the other 
‘also.’” Without a moment’s hesitation, the pastor seized the Bible 
lying before him and let fall a rain of blows about the ears of the 
astonished student. “Yes,” he said, “but it is also written, ‘with what 
measure ye mete, it shall be measured to you again.’” With that the 
pastor’s wife rushed in to calm him down, but he reassured her: “It’s 
nothing, dear,.we are only expounding the Scriptures to one another.” 
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—From a German church paper 


We’re Making Progress in Japan 
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to study for the ministry. A Lutheran theological seminary 


Seminary 
used by United Church, will resume its 
ork as a Lutheran school next April. 


in Tokyo, now 
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A Look BACK into the years since the 
war teveals a very informal situation that 
has existed. A seminary committee of 
five had been imstructed to appeal for 
students for the Lutheran ministry, en- 
trusting thei education to the seminary of 
the United Church of Christ (Kyodan), 
which is at present using our buildings. 

During the war two students of our 
church who had entered the seminary 
before the war were graduated from the 
Kyodan seminary. In 1947 Student 
Yoshida had entered this seminary en- 
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tirely on his own initiative and at his own 
expense. In response to our appeal in the 
autumn of 1947, a class of six enrolled 
for training, including one girl. 

These students appeared for examina- 
tion, and have been carrying their work 
well. This class together with Student 
Yoshida are receiving supplementary 
preparation under Lutheran instructors 
in three courses: Introduction to the 
History of the Lutheran Church, Ele- 
mentary Greek, and Introduction to the 
Principles of Christian Education. 

The total course carried by the students 
is twenty-seven hours, which is a very 
heavy load for bodies that have been 
undernourished for so long. Cases of 
tuberculosis crop up, as also beri-beri. 
pneumonia, and other diseases of fatigue. 
A serious problem has been lack of food. 


ALTHOUGH THESE STUDENTS were 
making good progress, there was doubt 
regarding our future plans for their edu- 
cation. Should our postwar educational 
work be on the level of a Bible school? 
Should it be on the level of a college? 
These were questions of concern to lead- 
ers, students, and to the churches as well. 
The decision reached last November is 
to make our school of college and post- 
graduate level. As a result of this pro- 
gram, there are promises of transfers of 
college students into our theological 
courses next year. 

Instead of a lack of students—a natural 
result of the ravage and destruction of 
war—there is every indication that the 
church will surge forward with her youth 
to meet the evangelistic opportunities of 
the present. Believing that the seminary 
in Tokyo has a distinct mission in Japan 
as well as in the whole Orient, the board 
of trustees voted to accept a gift from 
the students of America as the nucleus of 
a library fund for securing Luther books 
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EXAMINATION 
Six Lutherans are at Tokyo Seminary now 
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Four ARE ORDAINED 
At convention last November the first 
recruits to the postwar Lutheran ministry 
in Japan received ordination 
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faculty to begin work in 1950 are: New 
Testament field in charge of the Rev. 
Kiyoshi Hirai, who is now president of 
the Lutheran Church of Japan... Old 
Testament field in charge of the president 
of the seminary, the Rev. Chitose Kishi. 
. . . lectures in Systematic Theology, Pas- 
tors Hirosuke Ouchi and Kazo Kitamori. 
. . . lecturer in Church History, Pastor 
Shiro Aoyama .. . the field of History 
of Religion and World Christianity in 
charge of Dr. A. C. Knudten. 

Other assignments are under negotia- 
tion. The first step in a program of edu- 
cating new educators was undertaken. 
Pastor Naohike Ide is to be requested to 
go to America for three years to work 
in the Old Testament field. 

1950 will be a landmark in the story 
of our church in Japan. Four evangelists 
were ordained in 1948.- A continuing 
influx of dedicated youth is assured. 


WHEN I CAME BACK to Japan after the 
war I found myself in a country which 
had utterly changed from the established 
patterns of prewar days. It is changing so 
rapidly that nothing is static. Japan is on 
the road to a new Japan. 

Some of the old ways of teaching 
Christianity in this nation are still good. 
The power of the Word through preach- 
ing and teaching never changes. But the 
demands on the missionary returning 
here are now different. 

Many of these differences are due to 
the fact that there are at least two major 
worlds of life-experience here today—the 
disrupted social order of the Japanese, 
and the controlling order of the military 
occupation. And every missionary who 
has returned has had to work in both. 


My ASSIGNMENT BY THE ULC Board 
of Foreign Missions was to go to Japan 
as a representative of the Protestant 
churches in America on the Commission 


of Six in Tokyo, and to work with the 
Lutheran Church in Japan according to 
my original purpose, as far as possible. 
This work with the Commission was 
a liaison between Protestant church work 
in Japan and the church in America. 

It included liaison between the mili- 
tary government and the Foreign Mis- 
sions Conference of North America in 
the clearance of missionary personnel, 
food, transportation, gasoline, fuel oil and 
stoves, in the clearance of visiting depu- 
tations of church leaders, radio and movie 
committees, and a multitude of necessary 
detail to make living for missionaries and 
for pastors possible in the Japan of today. 

Housing for all church workers, the 
problems of church rehabilitation and 
new construction, all have involved much 
contact work. It has been necessary to 
give much encouragement to Japanese 
church leaders to make plans and pro- 
grams for the immediate needs, and to 
build so that the church may go forward 
on an enlarged program of construction 
based on local initiative and resources. 


In Tokyo my work has included the 
sharing of audio-visual materials, as the 
ULCA stewardship films, Kodachrome 
slides on “The Easter Story” and “The 
Parables” with the pastors and congre- 
gations of the churches. 

Radio and audio-visual activities offer 
one solution for reaching the masses of 
Japan, who today are in need of guidance. 
But the Japanese leadership in these ac- 
tivities is still very small in numbers. 

There are evidences of general im- 
provement in the appearance and morale 
of our pastors, growth in the congrega- 
tions, and all: phases of the work. The 
great handicap is still the lack of build- 
ings in which to do the work, due largely 
to funds. Much more must yet be done 
with the help of the church at home. 
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-ULCA Youth Hold Largest Convention 


» By RICHARD T. SUTCLIFFE 


Luther League of America goes South for 54th anniversary convention 


attracting 1,242 delegates and visitors. Leaguers impress host city 


“THE LARGEST!” announced the regis- 
trar; “the best!’ opined a veteran Luther 
League convention attender; “the nicest!” 
commented the convention hotel man- 
ager; “record breaker!” reported the 
newspapers; “the most inspirational!” de- 
clared many delegates. : 

All of them, of course, were comment- 
ing on the 54th anniversary convention 
of the Luther League of America, con- 
ducted in Hotel Roanoke, Roanoke, Vir- 
ginia, August 15-19. 


THE REGISTRAR was correct! The 1,242 
official delegates and visitors who regis- 
tered during the five-day sessions broke 
all previous attendance marks, topping 


A seven-foot photostat of Thorwaldsen's "Christ" 


Reading, Pennsylvania’s 1,173 estab- 
lished in 1931; Kitchener, Ontario’s 1,090 
chalked up in 1941; and Charleston, 
South Carolina’s 1,008 set in 1937. 

Statistics, however, didn’t really tell 
the story of the Roanoke convention. 
LLA Executive Secretary Joseph Frease 
said “This year’s convention was by far 
the largest in the matter of continual 
attendance. I don’t have figures to prove 
it, but at both the Reading and Kitchener 
sessions a large number of the registra- 
tions were by people attending just one 
session. At Roanoke, attendance at each 
session was over a thousand!” 

Most delegates and visitors registered 


tia A 
served as focal point for all sessions of the 


convention in Roanoke. Here, Convention Chaplain Wallace Fisher leads morning devotions. 
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for the full week of activities by paying 
the registration fee of $4.50. The gross 
fee turned over to the Luther League of 
America by the Roanoke committee 
amounted to exactly $4,900, said by LLA 
Treasurer Howard Turkheimer to be the 
largest ever realized in its 54-year history. 

Unlike many conventions, the one at 
Roanoke did not draw heavily on local 
leaguers to up attendance marks. In fact, 
the Virginia delegation was only slightly 
larger than the Ohio and Canada delega- 
tions, which sent approximately 100 each. 
Representation was widely distributed; 
every synod with the exception of the 
Rocky Mountain, whose league was hold- 
ing its own convention simultaneously 
had voting strength on the floor in 
Roanoke. 

Delegates were present from Alaska. 
Nova Scotia, Western Canada, Florida. 
Texas, California. Longest distance trav- 
eled by a delegate coming specifically for 
the convention was that covered by the 
Rev. Naohiko Ide, from Kobe, Japan. 

It was truly a “young” people’s con- 
vention. Over 800 of the 1,242 were 25 
years of age or under. 


WHEN a veteran Luther Leaguer ex- 
pressed himself, “This is the best con- 
vention the Luther League ever held,” a 
few interpreted his remarks as flattery. 

“I don’t want to be quoted by name.” 
said he, “since I’ve attended many con- 
ventions of the Luther League; and I’ve 
had good times at all of them. But this 
year, the spirit of the convention was bet- 
ter than ever! Nothing upset these young 
people; even rain for the first three days 
failed to dampen their spirits! Their 
laughter was spontaneous; their sincerity 
and serious-mindedness during the Bible 
study and discussion groups was some- 
thing to water the eyes of us older 
Leaguers!” 
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Many delegates considered the Bible 
study groups the top level of inspiration. 
Here it was that over 30 groups of 35 
young people studied Paul’s letter to the 
Philippians under skilled and consecrated 
leadership. This was the first phase of 
Operation Spiritual—young people study- 
ing the Word preparatory to returning to 
local and synodical leagues to conduct 
similar discussion and study groups. This 
was the first convention to attempt such 
study; the reception the plan had at the 
hands of the delegates indicated it would 
by no means be the last. 

During business sessions, very few 
leaguers stayed in hallways or hotel lob- 
bies. Every session overflowed the 1,000- 
capacity ballroom. There were three 
reasons for this: (1) steady rain during 
the first three days prevented widespread 
sightseeing and shopping tours in the 
city; (2) delegates soon realized the 
business sessions contained much that 
was fresh and interesting; and (3) each 
delegate seemed to take the convention 
seriously, not as a vacation lark. 

Elections provided debate, even some 
lively political caucusing and maneuver- 
ing. Arguments for equal geographical 
representation tolled defeat for one of 
two Ministerium candidates recommended 
by the nominating committee. 

Business sessions under President How- 
ard Logan were certainly not stereotyped. 
The delegates appreciated that; excellent 
attendance was the result. 


HoTeL ROANOKE MANAGER Kenneth 
Hyde also had reasons for calling it “the 
nicest convention we’ve entertained!” 
The Leaguers broke some long-standing 
records of his: (1) largest banquet 
(1,000) ever held in convention-minded 
Hotel Roanoke; (2) not a dish broken 
during the five days; (3) “most courteous 
and considerate group we’ve ever seen, 
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regardless of age!” (4) “neither the dele- 
gates, the LLA nor the host committee 
asked for a lot of special favors,” and (5) 
no damage to hotel property even hinted. 

Proof of his sincerity was found in 
Hyde’s post-convention statement to Sec- 
retary Frease: “You’ve been a wonder- 
ful group to entertain! We’ve enjoyed 
your visit! I understand you’re going to 
Iowa City in 1951; but we'll be happy to 
have you come back to Roanoke in 
19531” 


WHEN NEWSPAPER REPORTERS told 
convention officials “this convention is a 
record-breaker!” they weren’t typing 
filler. 

One Roanoke newsman declared, “I’ve 
never seen Roanoke (population, 100,- 


000) ‘go’ for a convention like this one. 


Your delegates and visitors have won 
the city’s heart by their courtesy in the 
restaurants and dining rooms and their 
bubbling enthusiasm which has hurtled 
the railroad tracks from Hotel Roanoke 
into the heart of the city.” 


These Canada Synod leaguers, along with 1,239 
others from Alaska, Japan, India, China, Puerto 
Rico, Nova Scotia, Texas, Florida, and 30 other 
states and provinces, thrilled convention lead- 
ers with their sincerity and enthusiasm. 
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AS FOR INSPIRATION, Roanoke was a 
“mountain-top experience” for many dele- 
gates and visitors. But that phase is always 
the hardest to report. 

When Dr. Oscar Carlson, Baltimore 
pastor and chairman of the ULCA’s com- 
mittee on Faith and Life, told the open- 
ing session, “Evangelism is the responsi- 
bility of every Christian,” the real story 
was the hushed quiet of thoughtfulness 
that greeted his words. 

Or Dr. Ralph W. Loew’s emphatic 
“We Lutherans have not written China 
off the books. The door has been closed 
on China all right, but it’s been closed on 
our fingers!” . . . spoken in an atmos- 
phere charged with high resolve. 

Another highspot was the closing ses- 
sion, held for 1,400 in Roanoke’s First 
Baptist Church, when ULCA President 
Franklin Clark Fry graphically portrayed 
the personalities of Europe’s “modern 
martyrs.” These men, he said, were only 
ordinary men, but in oppression, they 
gave 100 per cent of themselves for one 
glorious moment, thereby becoming 
martyrs. 

“Don’t withhold your best from God,” 
he challenged homeward-bound Leaguers. 


PERHAPS the best summation of the 
convention was to be found in an off-the- 
record comment by one of the discussion 
leaders. “These 1,200 delegates and visi- 
tors may or may not have been the cream 
of the youth of our church. But certainly 
we’ve had fellowship with a cross section 
of the United Lutheran Church in Amer- 
ica. These were young people who were 
physically, mentally and spiritually active. 
Cultivated and developed into consecrated 
leaders, the Church of Tomorrow has 
little to fear!” : 


Additional details and pictures on the 
Roanoke convention will be found on 
pages 37-40. 


A Judge lestifies about Sunday School 


By JAMES F. HENNINGER 


Not many Sunday school pupils are brought into court. That's because Sunday school 


has an influence which continues even after pupils forget what they are taught 


AS A CONSERVATIVE JLUTHERAN this is 
my first opportunity to take part in an 
experience “testimonial.” For me, how- 
ever, Sunday school is not one or more 
“experiences.” It has become one of the 
many habitual practices of my life. 
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Mr. Henninger is President Judge of the Lehigh 
County Court, Pennsylvania. For many years he 
was superintendent of the large Sunday school 
of St. John's Lutheran Church in Allentown. He 
has never known the day when he was not a 
regular attendant at Sunday school. He has been 
active in all phases of the work of his congre- 
gation and synod. He is a member of the 
Executive Board of The United Lutheran Church 
in America. 
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I sometimes envy the heathen who find 
in Christianity a new, stirring, soul-satis- 
fying experience contrasted with their 
former ignorance and misinformation. 
Nevertheless I still remember an occasion 
when, filled with the assurance of Lu- 
theranism and youth, I told a group of 
Methodists that I could not be converted, 
excepting to evil, since I had been brought 
up in a Christian home and regularly 
attended a Christian Sunday school. 

From my experience with the work of. 
the Sunday school, I feel that it is our 
greatest single contribution to the devel- 
opment of Christianity in the thinking 
and action of our children and youth. I 
say development because there ought to 
be some truth in my Pharisaical statement 
that a person born into a’Christian family 
and baptized as an infant must be 
strengthened in his faith rather than con- 
verted to it. 


TO BE PERFECTLY HONEST, I have dif- 
ficulty recreating from my student days 
a picture of what I now feel to be the 
essence of a Sunday school-Christian edu- 
cation and the interaction of the Chris- 
tian personality of the teacher on the 
soul of the child. I can recall the hard 
teachers, the whisperings of the superin- 
tendent and the organist during the lesson, 
the inexpressible grin when promoted to 
the “big” school, the candy spilled on 
Christmas in violation of the injunction 
to take the boxes home unopened. 

But I also remember the teachers—not 
specifically what they taught—and the 
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memory of teachers is one of the greatest 
benefits to be derived from the school. 
The vision of a gentle teacher, the Christ 
in her, often stands between a young 
boy or girl and temptation to sin. Too 
often the vision is dimmed and power- 
less before the reality of temptation, but 
it will return to prick the conscience. On 
many occasions it has brought a youth 
to his senses and helped him back to 
higher and better ideals. 

I do not mean to say that what a Sun- 
day school teaches is unimportant or com- 
pletely forgotten. Certainly much that is 
taught becomes a part of our general store 
of ‘knowledge and belief, even when the 
sources are forgotten. The modern psy- 
chologist assures us that many things we 
cannot remember are nevertheless a part 
of our subconscious mind and, what is 
more, play a part in shaping our ideals 
and actions. 


THERE IS A great difference between 
* public-school and Sunday-school teaching. 
One is directed to the mind, the other to 
the mind and the heart. That is why the 
Sunday school has the harder task. The 
Sunday school must not only teach the 
facts of Christianity, but it must teach 
its pupils to act on them. That is not ac- 
complished by mere knowledge. 

There is no age at which we outgrow 
the Sunday school. The habit of attend- 
ance is a valuable discipline, but if that 
were the only reason for attendance the 
quality of teaching would not matter. The 
great value of regular attendance is that 
of any good habit, we learn to do some- 
thing beneficial to ourselves with the mini- 
mum of enervating effort on our part. 

As we grow older and slip the apron 
strings, (incidentally, is there significance 
in the fact that modern aprons have 
clasps instead of strings, or do they?) we 
need an anchor, compass, and chart. The 
young man or woman needs an anchor 
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while studying the chart of life, but a 
Sunday school that is only an anchor will 
soon’ lose its grip on impetuous youth. 
Youth are bound to go somewhere. The 
Sunday school must make them want to 
go in the right direction and show them 
how to do it. 

When we grow still older, we tend to 
become cynical, timid, and selfish. We _ 
need the down-to-earth Bible instruction 
received in the Sunday school to fortify 
church worship, increase Christian faith, 
and develop Christian courage and other- 
worldliness. Only on a man’s death bed 
should he be given a badge or card for 
full and perfect Sunday school attendance. 


TO BECOME PERSONAL AGAIN, what 
does the Sunday school mean to a judge? 
First, there must be some significance in 
the fact that so few Sunday school schol- 
ars get into court. It must mean that the 
Sunday school is influencing for good the 
lives of the vast majority of its members. 

In only one case have I been confronted 
by a youngster with a badge and five bars 
for six years of what some Sunday schools 
call perfect attendance. But it was found 
that he had got into the company of an 
older boy who had used an automobile 
as bait. The youngster had merely ridden 
along on unlawful forays. 

Although the Sunday school seems to 
be largely immune to those who commit 
public sins, there is the question whether 
this is not at least partly true because we 
have failed to reach those who most need 
the help of the school. 

It may seem strange, but I am proud 
of the fact that my own Sunday school 
is most often mentioned as theirs by 
juvenile delinquents in the courts of our 
city. Some of the claims may be to curry 
favor. And to some of our members, and 
to myself, it is an indication of our failure 
to teach adequately. Why then am I 
proud? It is not in the failure to teach 
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adequately, but in the fact that the Sun- 
day school found a needy pupil and at 
least tried to help him. My hope is that 
for each such failure there have been 
many other young people saved from the 
experience. 


WITH OVER a half-century of Sunday 
school experience, I cannot say that the 
Sunday school does not deserve any 
criticism. However, with all its faults and 
limitations, it is performing a task of 
inestimable value to its pupils, to its 


teachers and officers, to its community 
and—dare we say—to our God. 

If the Sunday school performs so 
worthwhile a task—and I do not for a 
moment doubt that it does—are there no 
suggestions for improvement? There are 
two. First, it ought to broaden its influ- 
ence by reaching a wider social and age 
group through evangelism and conserva- 
tion. Second, it ought to make every sacri- 
ficial use of time, energy, and talent bet- 
ter to perform its task. 


A LITTLE ROOT 


ONE Day as I stopped my car at the curb by the side door of the 
church, the janitor called to me in an excited voice, “Porrah, come quick 
here! The police are hunting for you. You'd better. go to city hall” 

Getting out of the car I naturally asked the sexton, “What do the 
police want with me at city hall? Why all the excitement?” 

“Have we got trouble! I hoped you’d get from the hospital and stop 
soon. Around on Fifth Street! Come, Til show you.” 


STILL WONDERING what was wrong, I went with him. There I saw that 
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a sewer from one of the properties owned by the church was overflowing 
through the trap into the street gutter. The city workmen were already 
there, beginning to dig down to reach the pipe under the street and 
remove what was blocking it. 

Coming back from his lunch, the janitor had discovered this trouble 
and, following instructions for emergencies, had called the plumber. 
Probing revealed that the stoppage was in the street and so outside his 
jurisdiction, so the plumber called the proper city official to give it 
immediate attention. In the meantime, the patrolman passing by saw 
it and started looking for me to tell me about it. 

When the sewer was uncovered the next day, for it had been laid 
deep, one pipe had a mass of roots completely blocking it. Some time, 
not long before, a tiny root from the neighbor’s tree, while probing for 
food. had found an equally small opening at the joint of the pipe and 
had entered. There it grew rapidly and, in turn, sent out new feeder 
roots which intertwined into the mass that stopped the sewer. 


As ONE of the workmen remarked, “It’s funny what trouble a little 
thing can make. Every once in a while we get something like this.” 

Still holding the root mass, he looked at me expecting a reply. Not 
to disappoint him, I said, “Yes, and evil often enters our lives like that 
little root. That’s one reason why we go to church, because we need 
attention before things get too big.” W. R. SrecarT 
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Parents Need to be Pupils 


By KAREN ANDERSEN 


The home is the chief schoolroom, especially in teaching faith, 


but parents cannot teach unless they are continually learning 


A GOOD MANY years ago I was pre- 
sented with a classroom program which 
included a weekly, one-period class la- 
beled “Character Education.” I was ap- 
palled at the assignment and immediately 
enrolled in a university class of the same 
title. : 

Since that time I have been deeply in- 
terested in the pros and cons of religious 
education and the schools. As a church 
member and public-school teacher I have 
tried to view the problem of character 
development in children as realistically 
and honestly as my experience allows me. 

One thing, I believe, is that more weight 
is being given to the released-time school 
than is warranted. For years children 
have been dismissed from my classes for 
religious instruction. I do not claim to 
be able to measure the value of the bene- 
fits received, which may be very good. 
Nothing in my experience has given me 
an impression one way or another. 

But what I do know and say with all 
the emphasis of which I am capable is 
that it is almost impossible to overesti- 
mate the importance of the family and 
the home in the development of a child. 
We of the schools can only build on the 
foundations which have been laid by the 
home. Hardly a day passes that I am not 
filled with gratitude for the good homes 
of the majority of my pupils. They are 
homes that send their children to school, 
happy and well, disciplined and teachable. 


Miss Andersen is a teacher in Chicago, a mem- 


ber of the ULC Parish and Church School Board. 
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FATHER AND SON 
They’re learning together 


THERE IS A SAYING among teachers that 
goes something like this: Where there is 
a problem child there is almost sure to 
be a problem parent. I recall a pupil who 
was in my departmental class for a year. 
I’m not sure that I taught that child a 
thing. He was incapable of concentra- 
tion, always hesitant about following 
directions, usually unequipped with the 
needed materials for study, and constantly 
in brawls and difficulties. We were not 
too surprised to learn, when his mother 
came to school, that she and the father 
were being divorced and that their home 
was in a turmoil. 

Where could our church do more effec- 
tive good for children than to strengthen 
the homes and families of our parishes? 
“Parents as believers in God are religious 
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teachers. They are the first and perhaps 
most fruitful of all persons who may 
seek to influence the growing person in 
a religious direction.” (“How The Family 
Teaches Religion”’—RELIGIOUS EDU- 
CATION, Jan. and Feb., 1948). 

This thought is implied in the instruc- 
tions given to the parents and sponsors 
in the baptismal service: “I now admon- 
ish you who have done so charitable a 
work to this child in his Baptism, that ye 
diligently and faithfully teach him the Ten 
Commandments, the Creed, and the 
Lord’s Prayer: and that, as he grows in 
years, ye place in his hands the Holy 
Scripture, bring him to the Services of 
God’s House; and provide for his instruc- 
tion in the Christian Faith, that, abiding 
in the covenant of his Baptism, and in 
communion with the Church, he may be 
brought up to lead a godly life until the 
day of Jesus Christ.” 


WHAT, IT SEEMS TO ME, is needed is 
an educational program for the adults 
of our churches, for the parents of our 
children. In this field of education we 
would have but little competition and no 
legal restrictions. 

One would almost think in consider- 
ing the educational program of our 
church that the Bible is a child’s book. 
We seem to try to crowd the whole edu- 
cational program into the years of child- 
hood. How many must grow up cherish- 
ing the childish concepts of the Bible 
gained in Sunday school, which are never 
revised, enlarged, and developed by later 
study. They revere the Bible but hardly 
‘read it. 

Then there are those who know cer- 
tain sections which substantiate the be- 
liefs they already hold. For spiritually 


mature members and teacher-parents, the 
Bible should be studied for its great and 
ever-challenging message which leads to 
the disciplining of our wills, inspiring of 
our minds, and changing of our spirits. 
The strangest thing to me is that church 
members seem to want to know the Bible, 
but do not seek help in learning to make 
the Book their own. The University of 
Chicago has an adult education program 
called “The Great Book Series.” Perhaps 
we need a plan and a program in our 
churches for “The Greatest Book.” 


THE SAME MIGHT BE SAID:about the 
teaching of the Lutheran doctrine to the 
laity of our churches. Almost all of our 
formal study is with children twelve and 
thirteen years of age. And yet who would 
deny that the teaching of Jesus, the think- 
ing of Paul and Luther, are worthy of the 
most mature thinking? 

There are other areas in which our 
church could be engaged in order to 
strengthen our families and homes. There 
could be studies in how children grow, in 
family devotions, family holidays, and in 
the more general field of tension as race, 
peace, labor, and so on. 

For the past several decades the Amer- 
ican home has been relinquishing one 
after another of its one-time prerogatives 
in the training of children, such as home 
arts, vocational guidance, health educa- 
tion, and now religious education. No 
doubt the schools are better equipped to 
meet some of these needs, but I question 
if the home has not been weakened by 
passing religious education on to the 
schools. And, on the other hand, it seems 
to me that religious training is in its most 
fertile setting when it is centered in the 
home and church. 


All I have seen teaches me to trust the Creator for all I have not 


seen. 
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erOUCLE HAVE. THE BEST, 
THERE IS," TOM PROMISED 


THE BEST FOR JIMMY 


A story about parents who made a promise to their child 


By BEN F. SHEETZ 


Tom’s FIRM HAND was under his young 
wife’s elbow as he helped her up the 
steps to the doorway of their unfinished, 
three-room house. The warm bundle of 
white blankets was in Kay’s arms. Inside, 
Tom helped her to a chair, watched in 
awe as Kay unwound the blankets. Then 
he stooped for a closer look at his son. 

“Jimmy,” he whispered, “these three 
rooms are all we have to give you. But 
it won’t be for long. You'll have the best 
there is.” 

The sun was warm enough to fill the 
house with a scent of pitch, fried out of 
half-seasoned sheathing. Tom stood by 
awkwardly, awaiting his wife’s and son’s 
slightest need until Jimmy was snug in 
the new crib. The baby cried a bit, but it 
was time for the afternoon nap. So Tom 
let himself be dragged out of the room, 
and the door closed behind him. 


THEN Tom gave Kay a quick review 
of things that happened in the Hollow 
during her ten days away. Sam Williams 
was trying to repair the old Oak Grove 
church. “I’m going to pledge a part of 
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the income from that field behind the 
barn,” Tom explained. 

“Will they get enough pledges to do 
it, do you think?” 

Tom stared at the floor. “I don’t know 
what Sam’s got so far. I’m afraid it isn’t 
near enough.” Tom shook his head slowly. 
“Of course,” he added, “everyone hasn’t 
been asked yet.” 

“They'll surely get enough,” Kay said 
hopefully. “Everybody knows we need a 
church here.” 

That evening Paul, Tom’s brother, and 
Leila, brought their six children over to 
see the new baby. Kay stopped Leila at 
the closed bedroom door. “Jimmy’s sleep- 
ing,” she explained. “On a schedule, you 
know.” 

Leila swung around sharply then, and 
sat down. She said nothing, but to Kay 
words were written on her face—‘“Sched- 
ule? Well, I raised six .. .” 


TOM EXPLAINED about Oak Grove 
church. “It sets on this tract I bought 
when I came back from the army. Hasn’t 
been used for over twenty-five years. 
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Needs a lot of fixing up.” 

Paul looked at the floor. There was no 
sign that he had even heard. 

“If we show some initiative,” Tom 
pointed out, “We'll get a preacher. ’m 
sure of that.” 

Paul resettled two-year-old Sally on 
his lap. “A good idea,” he said indiffer- 
ently, then took out a minute to listen to 
what four-year-old Billy was whispering 
in his right ear. “Roof leaks bad, though,” 
he added. “Plaster’s coming down.” 

Tom Jeaned forward. “We figured it 
out this way. If each of us sets aside a 
piece of ground ... gives the income—” 

“That old church building actually sets 
on your tract. I know that,” Paul de- 
clared. “You could claim the building 
and all if you wanted to.” 

Tom nodded agreement. “Deed says 
after there’s been no services for five 
years, it reverts.” 

“A lot of good second-hand lumber in 
that old building—chestnut. Mighty fine 
timbers,” Pauli pointed out. “You could 
finish your house here with it.” Rubbing 
his neck with the palm of his hand, he 
added thoughtfully, “These young ones 
ought to go to Sunday school somewhere, 
I suppose.” 

“Jimmy is going,” Tom declared, “as 
soon as he is old enough. Even if we have 
to take him over the mountain to Green 
Valley.” Tom thought a minute. “Still, if 
we pull together, no reason why we can’t 
get Oak Grove repaired and reorganized. 
I told Sam Williams I’d give an acre back 
of the barn. How much do you think you 
can give, Paul?” 

Tom’s brother did not answer right 
away. Instead he looked across the room 
at his wife. 

“Six to feed,” Leila snapped. “Need 
all we’ve got.” 


“MR. JACKSON from the sawmill came 
to see you,” Kay told her husband next 
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afternoon as he came in from the field. 
“Wants you to come over to see him 
about something.” Tom went. 

“I’m pushed for cash,’ Mr. Jackson 
explained, leading Tom around a pile 
of two-by-four’s, two-by-sixes, two-by- 
eight’s, and one-inch sheathing. “Got to 
have five hundred, right now. I know you 
want lumber to finish that house of yours. 
Ten thousand feet of good white pine 
there. For cash Ill let you have it. Even 
the truck to haul it down to Jed Hopkins’ 
planing mill.” 

“It’s a bargain,” Tom admitted. “And 
Ido needite . 7 

“Jed’ll take it,” the sawmill owner 
pointed out, “only, Tom, I wanted to give 
you first chance.” 

Tom stared into the soft sawdust under 
his heavy shoes, then he shook his head. 
“No use,” he said. “I don’t have five 
hundred.” 

At home Tom looked into the white 
bedclothes. “Jimmy, old pal, we’ve had a 
few setbacks. Don’t worry. Youre still 
going to have the best there is.” 

One evening a few weeks later Sam 
Williams came up. Tom was watering 
his new lawn with a sprinkling can. The 
air was warm and they sat down on the 
wooden steps in front of Tom’s three- 
room unfinished house. After awhile Sam 
said sadly, “There’s no use, I guess, Tom. 
I’ve canvassed the whole Hollow.” 

“Tf itll help,” Tom offered, “Ill give 
the whole field up there back of the 
barn.” 

“You can’t spare it, Tom. You haven't 
got much as it is. You have interest to 
pay" 

“Oh.” Tom laughed. “We'll manage. 
It’s been a fairly good season.” 


CORN-CUTTING time came. Tom har- 
vested what grew in the field back of the 
barn—kept it carefully separated from the 
ears taken from the rest of the land. 
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When he sold the pledged crop, crisp 
new bills went into an envelope. The 
envelope he put in the safety deposit box 
in the bank. October. November. Even 
Sam Williams had no more to say about 
the church. 

“This floor gets so cold,” Kay said one 
morning. “I just daren’t put Jimmy down. 
Tom looked across the breakfast table. 
Those old stoves weren’t good enough— 
no matter how hard you fired. He knew 
it. “If we just had a furnace,” Kay re- 
flected. 

Jimmy was awake. Kay went into the 
bedroom to bring him out, but when Tom 
looked out of the window and saw that 
a big green sedan had parked in front 
of the terrace steps, Kay closed the bed- 
room door. 


Srx-FooT JED HopkKINs got out of the 
car, came up the steps and the brick walk, 
to the house. Tom opened the door, asked 
Jed in, then pulled out a chair for him 
to sit down. 

“An awful small place you got here.” 
Jed’s gray eyes scanned the linoleum-cov- 
ered floor, the papered walls and ceiling. 
“Nice, though,” he added. 

Tom sat down in front of the kitchen 
range. “We like it,” he said defensively, 
and watched a few red-hot coals drop 
into the ashes at the open hearth. “We'd 
hoped we wouldn’t have to live this way 
quite so long. A lot of fellows would be 
glad, though, to find a place like this.” 

Jed got right down to business. “Came 


_ over to see you about that old church. Sets 


on your land. Mighty good location.” 

Tom looked up quickly, studied Jed 
a second, then dropped his gaze slowly 
until he was once more staring at the 
floor. “It is a good location,” he agreed. 
“No doubt it would bring a fair price. . . . 
Of course there’s been talk about fixing 
it up.” 
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“Fell through, though,” Jed said 
quickly. “Everybody that wants to can 
go over to Green Valley to church easy 
enough.” 

Fell through? Tom admitted things 
didn’t look promising, but to Jed, he in- 
sisted, “I wouldn’t say it really fell 
through.” 

Jed backed up his statement with— 
“Talked to Sam Williams just this morn- 
ing.” 

When Tom looked up again, he saw 
that Jed’s eyes were studying him closely. 
Someone had described that look as Jed 
“trying to see how many feet of timber 
he could cut out of you.” 

“Give you one thousand for it,” Jed 
bargained. “An extra good price for an 
old building.” 


A THOUSAND DOLLARS! It would be 
cash. Tom knew that. Jed’s bank account 
was good for any amount. 

Jed continued—‘Twelve hundred.” 

Winter was coming. The furnace. Tom 
reminded himself, too, that this time of 
the year gave him free time to work on 
the house. You couldn’t work outdoors 
all the time . . . but there was the hard- 
wood floor he was going to put down. All 
the time in the world didn’t make any 
difference, though, when you hadn't 
money to buy materials. 

“Wouldn’t do this,” Jed declared, “if 
I didn’t think you were a smart young 
fellow, Tom, and deserved a break. Fif- 
teen hundred. But that’s my top price.” 

Tom rose then. “Excuse me a minute, 
Mr. Hopkins,” he said, and opened the 
door into the next room. Once inside 
the room, he closed the door behind him. 
“Did you hear the offer he just now made, 
Kay?” Tom whispered, “Fifteen hundred 
for the old church building.” 

Kay had heard. 

“By doing the work myself, fifteen 
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hundred to buy lumber and stuff would 
go a long way.” He walked over to the 
table where Kay was bathing the baby. 
He closed his big hand over the chubby 
little one, and shook it playfully. “It 
would give Jimmy the kind of place we 
promised him.” 


Kay’s BLUE EYES looked thoughtfully 
at her husband a moment. Then she went 
on with the bathing. “Three rooms,” she 
said, “theyre no trouble at all to keep 
clean. With six or seven rooms Id be 
cleaning all the time. Look at Mrs. Hop- 
kins and her big house.” Kay stooped, 
nudged the child’s plump neck with her 
chin. “Isn’t that so, Jimmy?” 

Tom faltered, “You don’t mean that.” 

“You know what I do mean,” Kay 
answered quietly. 

Tom turned and walked. from the room. 
In the kitchen again, he said, “I'm sorry 
Mr. Hopkins but the place isn’t for sale.” 

Rising from the chair Jed grinned. 
“You ought to know what you're doing.” 
He swung around sharply, stalked to the 
door, opened it and went out. 

Following Jed, Tom stepped outside 
into the frosty air and closed the door. 
A pick-up truck pulled in behind the 
departing sedan. Sam Williams got out 


of the truck, came up the steps, two at _ 


a time, and stopped in front of Tom. 

“You didn’t, did you?” he asked. 
“You mean—?” Tom looked after the 

disappearing green car, shook his head. 
“Glad of that,” Sam gasped. He took 
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a moment to get his breath. “Thought I'd 
better trail Jed over here. Been wanting 
to talk to you about this Tom... . If 
you're still with us—even if there’s only 
the five of us, we can do it.” 

“Tm still with you.” 


SAM WAS IN A HURRY. He’d be back 
in an evening or so to make plans. As the 
truck drove on, Tom strode over the sill 
into the kitchen of their three-room house. 
He went on into the room where Jimmy 
was getting his bath. An odor of burn- 
ing hickory wood filled the atmosphere. 
He stood awhile, looking down at his 
son who was laughing and striking at 
the tepid water. 

“The day we brought you into this 
house we promised you something, Jim- 
my.” Tom shook his head sadly. “It'll 
be a long, long time before you'll have 
the best there is.” 

Kay dried the little body with a towel, 
then wiggled a tiny, fat arm through a 
sleeve. “He has it already,” she said. 

“Three rooms,” Tom exclaimed, “a 
smoky wood stove, a life of struggle to 
look forward to. You call that . . . the 
best?” he demanded. 

“And a Sunday school to go to soon,” 
Kay reminded. 

Tom paced the short distance to the 
doorway, and back. Then stood looking 
at the child. “The best there is,” he 
mused. “Maybe you're right, Kay. This 
isn’t all we plan to give him. But he’s get- 
ting the best first.” 


Dostoievski, in his novel, The Idiot, describes a peasant woman 
who, seeing her six-weeks-old child smile for the first time, says, 
“God has just such gladness every time He sees from heaven that a 
sinner is praying to Him with all his heart, as the mother has when 
she sees the first smile on her baby’s face.” 
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Personal Problem Clinic 


Sunday school music 


Another girl and I were confirmed in the 
Lutheran church. At our confirmation we 
renewed our promises which were made by 
our sponsors at our baptisms. Now here is 
our question: 

The church which we attend has some 
practices which we cannot approve. One of 
them is this. The Sunday school has shelved 
our Lutheran Sunday school-hymnbook and 
adopted a book in which these lyrics appear: 
“Fairest Lord Jesus,” with perverted form; 
one line says, “Than all the angels in heaven 
can boast.” 

I don’t believe heaven ever boasts. Why 
not sing that beautiful hymn as it appears 
in our Lutheran hymnal? Another hymn is 
“In the Garden.” “And he walked with me,” 
etc. .. . “none other has ever known.” Is 
that true? My parents have walked with 
him. Another is “Follow the gleam.” There 
appears the expression “chalice that is the 
grail”’—this is an abomination to me, com- 
plete idolatry. Even the choir sings Ave 
Maria—another instance of idolatry. 

Why can’t we use our own Lutheran 
publications? Are there any known hymns 
that are better than ours? If\they are the 
best, our children ought to be taught them, 
rather than giving them fables. 

A number of us have been thinking about 
withdrawing from the church. What is your 
advice? 


Your complaints are justified—though 
stated in extreme form. It undoubtedly 
was a mistake to discard the Lutheran 
hymnal and to adopt one characterized 
by the kind of music to which you refer. 

What to do? In such cases we usually 
do the best thing for our church and for 
ourselves if we exercise extreme patience 
and tolerance. Make your disapproval 
known in emphatic but courteous man- 
ner. Repeat it from time to time—not 
continuously—and speak to individuals 
about it. Then try to go along with it as 
far as possible and try to find all the good 
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possible in the “gospel” hymns and songs. 

Keep in mind that many people have 
been reared on this type of music, that 
it seems all right to them—they don’t 
understand your objections. Try gradually 
to show them that there is nothing finer 
than our Lutheran heritage of hymns. 
The slow educational process usually ac- 
complishes more than any other method, 
though it may be so slow as to be irri- 
tating. Explain your viewpoint to your 
pastor and ask his co-operation in the 
educational effort—something he will 
probably be very glad to give. But don’t 
expect him to start a revolution 

As a rule it is a mistake to walk out of 
a church because of this sort of situation. 
It is better to stay with it and help to 
improve the outlook and the music. Such 
a method will probably accomplish some- 
thing worthwhile, and, in the end, yield 
the larger measure of personal satisfac- 
tion. 


Frustrations 
How may frustrations be avoided? 


We keep free from frustrations by 
avoiding their causes, such as (1) aspir- 
ing to the impossible, and (2) allowing 
fear or a lack of self-confidence to hold 
one back from real possibilities. 

It is good for us to seek a genuine 
understanding of self through reading 
sound psychological treatments on human 
nature, through consultation with persons 
qualified to give actual help, and by self- 
observation. Then we’ll be in a position 
to attempt things which are in line with 
our best capacities and interests, and to 
cast aside superstitions, prejudices, and 
the lingering influence of past failures. 

—EARL S. RUDISILL 


Letters regarding problems to be considered 
on this page may be mailed to Dr. Rudisill at 
1228 Spruce St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. Letters 
are edited to conceal identity of authors. 
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KNOW THE BIBLE .. . 


EXPLANATION OF THE EPISTLE TO THE ROMANS 


Jerusalem, Rome, and then... 


By JOHN SCHMIDT 


Verses for study this week are Romans 15:28—16:2 


THERE IS OFTEN a Sad contrast between 
hopes and realities. Paul’s dream had 
long been to bring to Jerusalem a love- 


gift of the Gentile Christians as tangible 


proof that also among them had the 
Gospel borne fruit. Now all was ready. 

The delegation was ready to set out 
(Acts 20:4) and the apostle’s hopes were 
high. Using another word connected with 
the performance of religious rites (Heb. 
9:6), he longs to “perform” this service, 
which he sees not only as a charity to- 
ward men but as a thankoffering to God. 

How different the reality (Acts 21-26). 
Arriving in Jerusalem he is greeted with 
suspicion by his Jewish-Christian breth- 
ren. Even James seems impressed by the 
critics and suggests Paul’s improper and 
ill-fated visit to the temple to fulfill Jew- 
ish ritual that had lost its significance 
when Christ died. 

There is no hint of gratitude for the 
gift that represented so much love and 
planning. And, when Paul is arrested, 
there is no hint of support given him by 
members of the Jerusalem church. Paul 
knew that love does not always accom- 
plish its purposes, but he knew also that 
“Jove never stops loving” (I Cor. 13). 


PAUL MUST NOT have been wholly sur- 
prised, for in verse 30 he asks that his 
readers “agonize with’ him in the hard 
labor of prayer that his mission to Jeru- 
salem might be successful. He anticipated 
the opposition of unbelieving Jews (the 
“disobedient”), who did in fact plot his 
death and forced him to travel overland 
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instead of taking the easier sea route. 

To them he was a renegade whom they 
regarded as a traitor to his own nation 
because he had fellowship with Gentiles. 
Nor was he sure that the gift would be 
received in the same spirit in which it 
was offered. The recipient’s pride is as 
dangerous to fellowship as the pride of 
the donor. Would perhaps this offended 
pride seek refuge behind the assertion 
that, after all, they had a rightful claim 
to such assistance? Events proved these 
fears to be only too well grounded. 


WHEN HE WRITES, however, hope is 
still dominant and he looks forward to 
a profitable visit in Rome after the suc- 
cessful completion of this visit of mercy. 
(1:11-12 should be read together with 
verse 29). Again circumstances were very 
different when he actually arrived in 
Rome. This missionary statesman who 
outlines such an effective and universal 
strategy arrives in Rome as a prisoner, in 
chains after years of awaiting trial. 

Yet Philippians shows his conviction 
that this also had happened “for the 
furtherance of the Gospel” (1:12) in 
Rome. The prayers Paul requested were 
not answered in the way he expected, but 
they were answered. 

But as he writes he thinks only of the 
stronger and deeper Christian joy that 
may come through this visit. How ap- 
pealingly human is his hope that after so 
many years of strain, struggle and con- 
troversy he might “find rest” (verse 32) 
in a peaceful Christian community! 

Even as he writes, he feels confident 
that their prayers will be given him, 
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“Now the God of peace be with you all. 
Amen.” Again Paul infuses into a formal 
and traditional literary form the warmth 
and life of his faith. 


GREEK LETTERS usually closed with 


- such an expression of good wishes, often 


cast into the form of a prayer and, as 
here, they were often accompanied by 
words of greeting to family and friends. 

Paul begins this section of his letter 
by commending to the Christians of 
Rome the one who was to deliver this 
letter to them. Apparently she was about 
to leave for the imperial capital on a 
matter of private business, so Paul places 
in her trustworthy hands this document 
upon which so much depends. That was 
the only way in which mail could then be 
delivered since only official mail was car- 
ried by the imperial post. 

This word about Phoebe is a sort of 
church membership certificate that must 
have been commonly used in the early 
church to assure its bearer of hospitality 
in a strange community and to protect 
the church against any who might, for 
evil motives, seek to abuse that hos- 
pitality. 

PHOEBE RECEIVES a double commenda- 
tion. She is worthy of a good reception 
because she is “our sister.” The reference. 
of course, is to her spiritual relationship. 
As a Christian she is a member of the 
family and is entitled to its privileges. 
But, in addition, she is “a deaconess (lit- 
erally “deacon”) of the church which is 
at Cenchrea.” 

This is the only New Testament refer- 
ence to deaconesses, although we do 
know of women helpers in the second 
century who were officially appointed to 
serve women. The secluded life of women 
in Greek-Roman society (as in modern 
India) made such feminine laborers 
essential. 
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In any event, her specific area of serv- 
ice seems unmistakable. Cenchrea was 
Corinth’s port through which all trade 
and travel to the East flowed. In such a 
community there must have been many 
strangers, including Christian travelers, 
who needed hospitality. 

She is described as “a succourer of 
many.” This word is a technical one and- 
corresponds to “patron,” a wealthy sup- 
porter of the community. 

Paul himself had been. aided by her, 
(Acts 18:18), during his Corinthian min- 
istry. It should be noted that the “house- 
hold of Stephanus” is described in similar 
words (I Cor. 16:15) when reference is 
made to the life of continual charity and 
hospitality lived by its members. 


CERTAINLY SHE deserved to be “com- 
mended” as worthy of being received “in 
the Lord, as becometh saints.” As a saint 
she was entitled to such aid and hospital- 
ity as saints should give. In particular. 
Paul goes on to say, she should be given 
all assistance possible that the business 
that brought her to Rome might be suc- 
cessfully accomplished. Whether her need 
involved legal transactions or normal 
business matters we do not know. In 
either case local help would be of value. 

The lengthy list of individuals who are 
greeted has been used to argue that this 
could not have been sent to Rome, where 
Paul was not personally acquainted. 
Though there is no manuscript evidence 
to support the theory, it has been pro- 
posed that we have here a brief letter to 
Ephesus. 

It is a fact however that in letters to 
churches he knows well, Paul never in- 
cludes such personal greetings because 


_of the obvious danger of “favoritism.” 


Writing to Rome, on the contrary, it is 
natural that he take advantage of every 
contact that might aid in preparing the 
way for his coming. 
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BOOKS 


Don't Separate Religion and Ethics 


The Holy Imperative. The Power of God and the Good Life. By Winston L 


Zi4 paces. $2.50. 


King. Harper. 


A patish mimister (Congregational, Waterville, Maine) with scholarly compciency (has 
2 PaD-. irom Colby College) presents us with 2 suggestive discussion of the vital relation- 


of cach” 


Ology the amthor tries fo sce life “steadily 


cals in America are, pariially at least, the 
Mamifcsiaiion of the over-cthicizime of Chris 
fiamity at the expense of its religious qual 
ity. They “clam to achicve 2 warmth of 
religiosity, aa availability of religious 


place religion becamse it has offen failed to 
Speak to the basic mora] sues of or time 
and has frequently been unconcerned or in- 


Hw 


sonal Fellowship, The Christian Ethic as 


Cobleskill, N. Y- 


About the Prayer Book 


: The American Book of Common Prayer: its 
origin and development. By John Wallace 
Sster and George, Julius Cleaveland. Oxford 
University Press. 25 pages. $150. 


Prayer Book. To readers of this journal the 
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recognition of Lutheran influences in the 
Litany of 1544 and in the 1549 Prayer Book 
will prove gratifying. More might have been 
said about the order of the communion in 
. the 1549 Book, which adopted features from 
Luther's orders which were not followed in 
) the Kirchenordnungen. 

In addition to the history of the American 
Book of Common Prayer, this volume in- 
cludes, in a concluding chapter, a fine ra- 
tionale or commendation of its use today. 
This section endeavors to answer, in a brief 
statement, the layman’s question, “What does 
the Prayer Book provide for me? Into what 
experiences shall I enter because my church 
', has this book?” The answer is a rapid jour- 
ney through the Prayer Book, with a suide 
to each of the parts, in plain religious terms 
that should be helpful to everyone who 
reads the work. It should also be said that 
this work is beautifully printed and richly 
? illustrated, which are quite remarkable fea- 

tures in a book of very reasonable cost. 

Philadelphia GEORGE R. SELTZER 


Social Gospel Survives 


i e:! God's Grace and Man's Hope. By Danie! Day 
Williams. Harper. 215 pages. $2.75. 
The Rauschenbusch Lectures at Colgate- 
Rochester, Divinity School discuss “Chris- 
~tianity in its social expression and applica- 
tion.” This book comprises the 1947 lec- 
tures. The author's thought lies “within the 
tradition of the Christian social gospel of 
> which Walter Rauschenbusch was both 
_ prophet and pioneer.” 
In recent years the “liberal” theology 
| upon which the social gospel rested has been 
shown to be naive in its optimism and un- 
realistic in its estimate of human nature. 
The most vigorous attack came from neo- 
orthodoxy which has been impressive as a 
theological task-force. At this stage in the 
battle Professor Williams seeks to assess the 
results, and find grounds for reconciliation. 
Or, to change the figure, he would examine 
____ the “liberal” thesis, evaluate the “neo-ortho- 
__ dox” antithesis, and erect a synthesis. 
The result is still a social gospel, chastened 
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but confident. There is a greater recognition 
of human sinfulness and a larger place for 
God’s activity—elements recognized as valid 
in neo-orthodoxy. The author's criticisms 
of Barth, Brunner and Niebuhr deserve care- 
ful reading. He seems to this reviewer to 
misunderstand Nygren. 

The author's basic presuppositions are 
those of reason rather than of faith. His © 
analysis is philosophical rather than biblical. 
He relies on research instead of revelation. 
He approaches, but never fully reaches, an 
evangelical position. 

Readers will find the argument clearly 
outlined. It is supported by substantial 
philosophical and theological scholarship. 
It will seem to have strength because it is 
mediating between extremes. It will be im- 
fluential because it states with confidence the 
social hope for a world facing a darkly 
threatening future. W. D. ALLBECE 

Springfield, Ohio 


In Kierkegaard’s Style 


WV The Faith of a Scholar. By David F Swenson. 
Edited by Lillian M. Swenson. Westminster. 
160 pages. $2.50. 

The reviewer had steeled himself when he 
picked up this book lest like Browning’s Last 
Duchess he would be “too easily pleased.” 
For there was an uncertainty whether a col- 
lection of addresses delivered over a period 
of nine years which did not have the final 
revision of the author could really promise 
much. A few pages of the text convinced 
the skeptical reviewer that Dr. Swenson’s 
many years of search in Kirkegaardian phi- 
losophy had flowered into fair bloom. 

For those interested in SK, these addresses 
will have abiding value. Here is insight, 
wisdom well expressed in vivid language, for 
it seems that even Dr. Swenson’s style has 
found model in the poetic genius of SK. 
And with it all, there is that conviction that 
philosophy—in the Kierkegaardian sense— 
is every man’s concern for the need of the 
erudite scholar and the plainest of men is 
forever the same and in the realization of 
this essential need is true democracy of life. 

Philadelphia BENJAMIN LoTz 
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ACROSS THE DESK 


SOME YEARS AGO in a section of an 
American train the conversation of two 
men dealt with a comparison of safety 
on the Mexican and American sides of 
the Rio Grande river. A native of the 
southern republic stated that he would be 
afraid to live “in the States.” When he 
was pressed for details he explained that 
he was a reader of Chicago daily papers, 
the first pages of whose issues gave most 
of their space to murders and to less cru- 
cial dangers to the city’s population. 

The Mexican, himself a_ successful 
business man, asserted that practically 
every issue contained proofs of his asser- 
tion that the United States contained more 
hazards to life and limb than would be 
permitted to exist in his country. The 
American had to admit that forms of 
evil and their effects on the physical 
safety of the citizens were sufficiently 
numerous and terrifying to justify the 
Mexican’s comparisons. 

If he could have an opportunity to 
peruse one of today’s issues, and if some 
candid reporter were to explain to him 
the dependence for “news” which the 
journals of the present day fodge in in- 
vestigations, courthouse records of crimes, 
and the re-enactments of the more sordid 
and vicious misdemeanors for which 
shrewd lawyers gain permission of the 
courts, he might feel compelled to agree 
with the criticisms of his companion. 

If you doubt the burden of crimes 
which our newspapers describe almost 
daily to the absorption of a great amount 
of the space available in their columns, 
treat yourself to scanning the pages of 
your favorite journal. You will almost 
surely be led to accept a verdict against 
the trustworthiness of the larger dozen of 
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America’s urban communities. 

But if you will go to the trouble to 
learn the number of malefactors in com- 
parison with the population of the com- 
munity, you will see that the percentage 
of criminals usually has been over-esti- 
mated. One of the unexplainable charac- 
teristics of evil deeds is their readiness to 
encourage deeper and deeper blackening. 

A proof of this assertion is implied in 
the long process of enacting laws to pro- 
tect the innocent and to insure justice 
and equity, even mercy, to those arrested 
for wrong doing and brought to trial. 

There are also times when public sen- 
timent is disproportionately permeated 
with passionate appeals. There can be, 
and in rare instances there is, complete 
disregard of the protection for which cul- 
ture and the sense of fair dealing have 
long labored. Racial differences can be 
the source of positive injustice. Some- 
times generations not yet old enough to 
know how to exercise the appeals to truth 
and justice which have been developed 
at great cost are at fault. Mr. Herbert 
Hoover, the present world’s most distin- 
guished moralist, has recently cited a 
burden which is likely to be passed on 
to future generations. 

Religion is generally involved in the 
disputes out of which emerge the enact- 
ment of better laws and more merciful 
dealing with vice and crime. It is not the 
Church’s job to frame the laws, but truly 
Christian citizens can exercise a high type 
of moral and judicial conduct in behalf 
of displacing evil and establishing good. 
They must avoid yielding to passions. 
Man is competent to exercise reason, and 
must do so. 

—NATHAN R. MELHORN 
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Preparation 
Untold months of work 
went into the preparation 
for the 54th anniversary 
convention of the Luther 
League of America in Roa- 
} noke, Va., last month. 
| LLA officials burned mid- 
night oil in Philadelphia for 
| weeks ahead of Aug. 15; 
Roanoke’s host committee 
| gave reason for happiness 
at Bell telephone over their 
increased demand for toll 
| calls. 
if 


r 


; 
} 


Most appreciated of all 
preliminary plans were those 
set up for rapid, efficient 
handling of registration. 

| ? Pictured (see left) are a 
number of leaguers sorting 
registration cards by age 
groups for the- eventual 
classification of discussion 
and Bible study groups. 
Later, cards were re-filed to 
obtain additional informa- 
tion on synodical representa- 
tion, need for private hous- 
ing, time of arrival. 


Officers Elected 
New officers took over the 
reins of the Luther League 
3 of America at the Roanoke 


convention. (THE LUTHERAN, 
Aug. 31) 


.t 
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OUT-GOING OFFICERS AT ROANOKE 
. .. title change for many 


NO REGISTRATION HEADACHES 


PERSONS 


. someone had worked hard 


Head man during the next 


biennium will be Roy Hen- 


rickson, Pittsburgher who 
has been vice president since 
1946. 

Posing for the photogra- 
pher (see cut belo) just be- 
fore the elections which re- 
arranged their titles some- 
what are: left to right—Gar- 
field Raymond, Canadian 
second vice president who 
became first vice president 
after a three-ballot fight with 
Eugene Geiger, of Center 
Square, Pa.; Mr. Logan who 
automatically becomes an 
executive committee mem- 


ber as immediate past presi- 
dent; Ruth Blackburn, sec- 
retary since 1941 and ineli- 
gible for re-election; Incom- 
ing President Henrickson; 
and Howard Turkheimer, re- 
elected treasurer. 
Members-at-large named 
by the. Roanoke delegates 
included: for four-year- 
terms—the Rev. Harold 
Parks, Columbia, S. C.; 
George Billman, Wadsworth, 
Ohio; Edna Wagner, Balti- 
more, Md.; and Luther Deh- 
nel, Minneapolis, Minn.; for 
two-year terms — Eugene 
Geiger, Center Square, Pa.; 
Clarence Neun, Buffalo, 
N. Y.; the Rev. W. F. Most, 
Omaha, Nebr.; and Eleanor 
Guderian, Louisville, Ky. 


Accent on Fellowship 

If there had been any 
doubts before the Roanoke 
LLA convention began last 
month, none was left by 
adjournment: Luther Lea- 
guers are a friendly lot. 
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LUNCH PARTNERS AT ROANOKE 


. church protocol was forgotten 


Despite the fact that many 
of the Canadians had never 
met the South Carolina dele- 
gation, and the Ministerium 
MOP-wearers had to be in- 
troduced to many of the 
Texans present, by conven- 
tion-end only a few dele- 
gates or visitors hadn't met 
everyone else. 

A great deal of the fel- 
lowship stemmed from the 
fact that delegates made 
good use of meal time to 
meet new Leaguers, renew 
old acquaintanceships. 

At these times, age, office, 
even church protocol were 
forgotten as Lutheran met 
Lutheran. Fred Rochelle, 
convention photographer, 
caught one such group dur- 
ing the Thursday lunch pe- 
riod (see cut above) 

Facing the camera, left to 
right, ULCA President 
Franklin Clark Fry, his 
daughter, Connie and Ohio 
Synod Luther League Presi- 
dent George Billman trade 
conversation with (left to 
right foreground) Buffalo 
(N.Y.) Pastor Ralph W. 
Loew, Ohio Synod Director 
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of Religious Education Carl 
Driscoll and an unidentified 
Leaguer. 


Discussion Groups 

Originally, Roanoke con- 
vention planners counted on 
using two hotels and a simi- 
lar number of churches in 
which to conduct more than 
thirty discussion and Bible 
study groups. 

Rain the first three days 
of the Roanoke convention 
necessitated all groups meet- 
ing in the convention hotel. 
Although every corner of 
the luxurious hostelry was 
filled with discussing 
leaguers, the sense of fel- 


lowship was thus heightened. 

One of the most popular 
groups was that of Pastor 
raul Renz (see cut below) 
young pastor from Ham- 
mond, Ind., who was later 
named to the executive com- 
mittee of the LLA. 

These discussion groups 
met twice daily—once for a 
study of Paul’s letter to the 
Philippians, the second time 
for a league workshop and 
discussion of youth problems 
and objectives. 


Decade of Service 

The Rev. William J. 
Ducker, associate secretary 
of the Luther League of 
America and editor of the 
Luther League REVIEW, 
has announced his intention 
of winding up his service at 
those posts following a dec- 
ade of service. Secretary 
Ducker’s second five-year 
term will expire on March 
31, 1950. - 

First official word of his 
decision came in the booklet 
of official reports distributed 
to delegates and visitors at 
the Luther League of Amer- 
ica convention in Roanoke 
last month. 


OME OF OVER 30 STUDY GROUPS 


. even the rain co-operated 
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SECRETARY DUCKER 
. ten years for LLA 


“I cannot write this re- 


port.” he said, “without 
realizing that it will be my 
final report as secretary of 
the Luther League of Amer- 
ica. By the time March 31, 
1950, rolls around, I shall 
have been in full-time serv- 
ice . . . for ten years, what 
perhaps is a full fourth of 
my serving years in the 
Church. 

“It is good to have had 
this opportunity to serve the 
youth of the Church for a 
decade. Such a service is a 
most exacting one, and one 
soon discovers that every 
talent or skill he possesses 
may be put to good use, but 
he also finds that all of his 
talents and skills put  to- 
gether often leave much to 
be desired. Nevertheless, 
while one cannot be ex- 
pected to do less, he also 
cannot be expected to do 
more than to lay all that he 
has on the altar of service in 
the cause of Christ and His 


_ Church. That I have ear- 


es Aen 


to do. 
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Briefly Speaking 


Some sort of record for time-needed-to-register was 
set at the Roanoke Luther League of America con- 
vention last month. Due to weeks of preliminary work, 
Registrar Frankie Miller Clark and her staff averaged 
less than one minute per registrant! Except in unusual 
circumstances (when busloads of leaguers arrived to 
register) no one had to stand in line. Usually. less 
than 30 seconds elapsed from the arrival of the regis- 
trant until] he turned away from the desk carrying 
his packet containing all convention material includ- 
ing badges and name-plates, tickets and official 
reports, 


Remembering a popular leader of the 1948 West 
Virginia Synod summer camp at Cowen, Moun- 
taineer Luther Leaguers carefully saved up Hckets 
from their meal booklets, invited Parish and Chure 
School Board Staff Secretary Lawrence Reese to 
dinner at Hotel Roanoke. “West Virginia never 
forgets a friend,“ one delegate told the honored 
guest. 

ULCA News Director Carl Koppenhaver arranged 
to interview two guests from India and Japan over 
ABC-outlet WSLS. For a time, he feared he and Isaac 
Alexander and Atsumi Tasaka would never get to 
the microphones: the station's staff of announcers and 
engineers were too interested in talking with the 
Easterners themselves! 

ULCA President Franklin Clark Fry admitted he 
had a good time in Roanoke, lamented his usual 
practice of arriving in the city in some sort of pain. 
His first visit several years ago found him suffering 
from an ulcerated tooth; second try, a boil inside 
his sinus; arriving for the Luther League conven- 
tion last month, he had caught cold en route. 

First delegate to arrive for the convention was Lois 
Wade, 17-year-old Longview, Wash. leaguer who 
Pullmaned from-the West Coast in time to maintain 
a 10-year-old unbroken record for Sunday school at- 
tendance. During the 48-hour wait for the first session. 
she was entertained by members of St. Mark’s Church 
who took turns filling her leisure time. 

Biggest surprise of LLA convention came when 
delegates and visitors began refunding unused meal 
tickets. Given $10.50 worth of stubs at opening 
day, many refunds were topping five dollars! 


. “at this time I am 
confidently looking toward 
the termination of this serv- 
ice and expectantly looking 
for some other opportunity 
for service in the Church. 
. .. | await the Church’s call 
to other service.” 


Social Climax 

For most of the delegates, 
the social highlight of the 
Roanoke convention of the 
Luther League of America 
was the banquet. 

Exactly one thousand dele- 
gates and visitors were 
seated in Hotel Roanoke’s 
Crystal Ballroom for the af- 
fair which featured Speaker 
Fred Wiegman, ULCA Pres- 
ident Franklin Clark Fry, a 
Southern menu, Negro quar- 
tette and singing that amazed 
Song Leader Roy Henrick- 
son. 

Although previous custom 
dictated seating on a “first 
come, first serve” basis, dele- 
gates requested and received 
from the local committee 
opportunity to sit in state or 
synodical delegations. 

As a result, courses of the 
banquet were frequently in- 
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CONVENTION'S S 


LARGEST SINGLE DELEGATION _ 


. after 18 months a good time 


terspersed with state and 
synodical songs. Longest 
and at least one of the best 
was the Ministerium of 
Pennsylvania’s; the Ohio 
delegation’s effort was lost 
when a table started the 
Luther League Hymn. 

The first state song heard 
above the din of conversa- 
tion was On Wisconsin by 
the compact Badger delega- 
tion (see cut below). 


Single Delegations 

Largest single delegation 
at the Roanoke convention 
of the Luther League of 
America was from St. Paul’s 
Church, Mansfield, Ohio, 


OCIAL HIGH SPO 


. . - Hotel Roanoke's largest banquet 


represented by Pastor John 
Gensel and 30 Leaguers. 
(see cut above) 

Almost all of the young- 
sters had never been outside 
the state of Ohio; neverthe- 
less their chaperones re- 
ported excellent behavior 
and their traveling habits 
were those of well-seasoned 
vagabonds. 

The group used a char- 
tered bus for the two-day 
trip to Virginia, followed the 
convention with a sight-see- 
ing tour of the Washington, 
D.C., area, even to the ex- 
tent of a major league base- 
ball game. The trip, subsi- 
dized by the Leaguers, St. 
Paul’s council and other lay 
persons of the congregation, 
had been planned for 18 
months. 

Second largest delegation 
was the group led by Pastor 
Ralph Robinson, Spring 
Grove, Pa. It contained 18 


Leaguers. 
Third in size was the Pil- 
ger, Nebr., “Forty-Niners” 


who camped en route in two 
large tents, pitched in na- 
tional parks and at Lutheran 
farms and homes. 
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NEWS IN THE CHURCHES 


One-Day Seminars 


FORTY-NINE LUTHERAN one-day seminars 
for pastors and laymen will be held between 
September 19 and October 30. This year’s 
topic will be “That Men May Know Christ 
Today,” with sub-topics being “God Gives 
Christ and His Church” and “Members of a 
Living Lutheran Church Witness to Christ.” 
These subjects correlate with the Evangelism 
program of the National Lutheran Council. 

Twenty-seven speakers from the American 
Lutheran Conference, the Lutheran Church 
—Missouri Synod and the United Lutheran 
Church will participate. Those from the 
American Lutheran Conference are Karl E. 
Mattson, Otto E. Hesla, Paul Nyholm, Philip 
S. Dybvig, Bernhard M. Christensen, Ber- 
nard P. Holm, Joseph L. Knutson and S. C. 
Eastvold. 


ULC speakers are W. P. Hieronymus, K. 
Bruno Neumann, Alfred L. Grewe, R. R. 
Belter, F. F. Mueller, Otto W. Heick, C. H. 
Zeidler, A.C.M. Ahlen, and L. H. Steinhoff. 


Missouri men who will be heard are O. H. 
Theiss, Bernard H. Hemmeter, F. W. Loose, 
O. A. Geiseman, J. H. Gockel, A. R. Kretz- 
mann, Alfred Klausler, Herbert Lindemann, 
Harold F. Schweigert and E. B. Glabe. 

The first Seminars will be in Washington, 
D. C. and Portland, Oregon on Sept. 19. 
Sessions will be held in New York, Tacoma 
and Eau Claire on Sept. 20 and the day fol- 
lowing, Sept. 21, in New Britain, Spokane 
and Minneapolis. The first week’s Seminars 
will be concluded on Sept. 22 in Boston. 
Great Falls and Duluth. 

Kansas City will have the Seminar on 
Sept. 26 and Denver and Fargo on Sept. 27. 
The date for Philadelphia, Omaha and Aber- 
deen is Sept. 28. The schedule calls for 
Pittsburgh. Des Moines and Sioux Falls on 
Sept. 29, with Mason City on Sept. 30. 

Saginaw on Oct. 3 opens the third week. 
Oct. 4 sessions will be held in Detroit, Co- 
lumbus and Minot. On Oct. 5 it is Toledo, 
Dayton and Grand Forks. Pastors and lay- 
men will assemble in Cleveland, Fort Wayne, 
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Winnipeg, Oct. 6; on Oct. 7 in Buffalo. 

In Champaign the date is Oct. 10, with 
St. Louis and Madison on Oct. 11. Chicago, 
LaCrosse and Oakland Seminars will be 
Oct. 12 and in Milwaukee, Rock Island and 
Fresno on Oct. 13. The fourth week is fin- 
ished with Seminars in Green Bay and Los 
Angeles on Oct. 14. 


MEMORIAL 
PAINTINGS 


JOHN KROGMANN 
ARTIST 
616 Gostlin Street 
Hammond, Indiana 
Studio 3 
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Texas dates are Oct. 18 for Austin, the 
19th for Houston, and in Dallas on Oct. 20. 
The last Seminars are being held in Canada: 
Regina, Oct. 27, in Saskatoon on the 28th 
and in Edmonton on Oct. 30. 

This 1949 series of Lutheran One-Day 
Seminars is the sixth to be held. 


When in St. Louis, Missouri, visit 


FAITH LUTHERAN CHURCH 


~ ARTHUR M. NEUMANN, Pastor 
2831 N. Kingshighway (5000 W) 
SUNDAY SERVICES 10:45 A. M. 


HOLY TRINITY CHURCH 
MIAMI, FLORIDA 
200 S. W. Eighth Avenue 
Luther A. Thomas, D.D., Pastor 
Downtown Miami 
CHIEF SERVICE 11:00 A.M. 
This Church Welcomes You 


SUSQUEHANNA 
UNIVERSITY 


Selinsgrove, Pa. 
(Founded 1858) 


A Lutheran co-educational college of 
Liberal Arts and Sciences, offering cur- 
ricula in business Education, Business 
Administration and Music. 


Certified for the preparation of Public 
School teachers in the academic, busi- 
ness and music fields. 


For ninety-one years dedicated to the 
development of Christian citizens. 


For further information write 
G. Morris Smiru, LL.D., President 
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PASTOR REISZ, new Maryland Synodical direc- 
tor of Christian education and youth work, is 
shown as he directed the synod's Training 
school for church workers at Hood College, 
Frederick, this summer. 


MARYLAND 
Reisz Named to New Synodical Post 


BaLTIMORE—Howard F. Reisz will become 
first full time Director of Christian Educa- 
tion and Youth Work of the Maryland Synod 
October 15. 

Pastor Reisz was selected by the Execu- 
tive Committee for this new position created 
by action of Synod last May. Born in 
Baltimore 1910, graduate of Gettysburg 
College, and Gettysburg Theological Semi- 
nary, Mr. Reisz was assistant pastor for two 
years and pastor of Reformation Church, 
Baltimore, during the past 10 years. Dur- 
ing this time 560 new members were re- 
ceived into the congregation, he performed 
490 baptisms, 513 weddings, 463 funerals. 

Active in community and synodical youth 
projects since his graduation from the semi- 
nary in 1937, Mr. Reisz comes to his new 
position as a tested leader in the field of 
religious education and youth work. He has 
been a counselor and member of the faculty 
of Camp Nawakwa for three years, director 
of the Maryland Synod Training School for 
church workers the past three years, member 
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of the Synodical Committee on Christian 
Education, member of the Baltimore Youth 
Commission, past president of The Balti- 
more Lutheran Ministers’ Association 
(ULCA) and, at the present time, president 
of the Baltimore inter-synodical Lutheran 
Ministers’ Conference. 

The office of President of Synod and of 
Director of Religious Education and Youth 
Work will be located in one of the proper- 
ties of the Baltimore Lutheran Deaconess 
Motherhouse at 1905 Thomas Avenue begin- 
ning September 1. 

The Executive Committee of the Mary- 
land Synod has recently negotiated the pur- 
chase of the property now occupied by 
Ascension Church at 7105 York Road, 
which will be occupied as the residence of 
the president of the Maryland Synod upon 
completion of the new Ascension Church in 
Wiltondale. 5 

LLOYD M. KELLER 


NEW JERSEY 
Harkins Addresses South Jersey Men 


CaMDEN—“Christianity made its greatest 
progress when the martyrs were willing to 
be fools for Christ’s sake” declared the Rev. 
George F. Harkins, assistant to the president 
of the United Lutheran Church in America, 
addressing a rally of the South Jersey 
Brotherhood in Ocean City, Aug. 14. 

Also participating in the service were: 
Pastors Frank Adler, Ralph I. Shockey, 
Christian Hansen, Floyd Milleman, and C. 
Donald Heft; Walter Beer, Edward Bart. 

Moorestown has been recommended for 
occupancy by the Board of American Mis- 
sions. Dr. Roy L. Winters, home mission 
superintendent of the Ministerium of Penn- 
sylvania, is seeking a pastor to develop the 
area. 

AN ENROLLMENT of 109 young people was 
reported at the Lutheran Youth Camp at 
Sweetwater, July 5-12, the most successful 
season in the history of the camp. Director 
C. Donald Heft stated more congregations 
were represented than heretofore. 
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Above is the ae picture of the interior 
of Advent Church in Mt. Ephraim. The 
renovation was accomplished by volunteer 
labor. The installation of a new accoustical 
tile ceiling, improved lighting, stained ply- 
wood walls, chancel rug, pulpit Bible show 
what a pastor and congregation can do. 
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UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 
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“THe CHURCH ON THE BOARDWALK,” held 
during the months of July and August by 
St. John’s congregation in Ocean City, is 
now closing its thirty-fifth season. During 
the past months the speakers have included 
Pastors Henry Cornehlsen, Jr., Ivan H. 
Hagedorn, Carl C. Rasmussen, Robert D. 
Hershey, Luther A. Krouse, Floyd L. Eich- 


It’s a Big Step! 


From high school to a college education 


From life at home to living with others 


From supervision to responsibility 


Marion (ollege 


“The only junior college in the United 
Lutheran Church’ 
Teaches how to study 
Gives careful supervision of social 
growth 
Provides opportunity for character 
development 


IN DISTINCTIVELY CHRISTIAN 
ATMOSPHERE 


Courses in—liberal arts, home econom- 
ics, pre-nursing, pre - social work, 
pre-church work, merchandising, 
business, pre-technician, music, 
speech, church music. 

For information write— 


The Rev. John H. Fray, D.D., President 
Box K, Marion, Va. 


CHOIR GOWNS 
Thirty black gowns in excellent con- 
dition. Poplin twill-tex, V-neck, long flow- 
ing sleeves, open front with a yoke. 
Reasonable. Write Miss Kathryn Drucken- 
miller, 63 Noble Street, Kutztown, Penna. 
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EAENRY + KECK 


ner, George Harkins, and Ross Stover. 

THE OUTSTANDING feature of the eight-day 
program of the Assembly-by-the-Sea held at 
Stone Harbor from Aug. 7-14 was the series 
of “studies in the prophets” presented by 
Dr. Robert R. Fritsch, Bible teacher and 
emeritus professor of English Bible at Muhl- 
enberg College. This week of instruction is 
sponsored by the Church of Our Saviour. 

TWENTY-FIVE YEARS of service to the citi- 
zens of Pleasantville has been the record of 
Epiphany Church. Several months ago a 
mortgage cerernony symbolized a self-sus- 
taining congregation. 

RAISING MORE than the LWA quota and 
meeting the apportionment has been the 
record of Christ Church, Bridgeton. 

RALPH |. SHOCKEY 


WASHINGTON-OREGON 
First Deaconess Comes to Seattle 


Y, 


SEATILE—AlImost to the day after the 
arrival of the first deaconesses in America, 
Sister Mary Jane Jessen was installed on 
July 10 as parish deaconess at University 
Lutheran Church, Seattle, Wash. Sister 
Mary Jane is the first girl from the Pacific 
Synod to enter the diaconate, the first parish 
deaconess ever to work in the synod. 

Sister Mildred Winter, of the Baltimore 
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Motherhouse, was on hand to present Sister 
Mary Jane to the congregation. Pastor L. H. 
Steinhoff, pastor of University Church, and 
Pastor Werner Jessen, brother of Mary 
Jane; officiated at the installation. Pastor 
Kolbeinn Simundsson and Pastor Edwin 
Bracher of Seattle took part in the service. 

Sister Mary Jane entered the Lutheran 
Deaconess Training School in Baltimore in 
October, 1944. She was invested as a deacon- 
ess probationer in October, 1945. Her col- 
lege work was done at Susquehanna Uni- 
versity. She was consecrated at the Baltimore 
Motherhouse on June 5, 1949. 

As parish deaconess at University Church, 
Sister Mary Jane will take charge of the 
youth program and work of the church 
school. She will also assist the pastor in 
parish visitation. 

—PAUL WILLIAM FUNK 


WESTERN CANADA 
Establishing Mission in Edmonton 


YOUR CORRESPONDENT has been ringing 
doorbells in West Jasper Place, a suburban 
area of Edmonton, the Oil Capital of Al- 
berta and the crossroads of the world. No 
other city of western Canada has burst its 
seams like Edmonton. Approximately 8,000 
people live in West Jasper Place without 
street lights, without sewer and water, with- 
out sidewalks and transportation facilities, 
in nice homes, in shacks, in trailers, whatever 
they can afford. 

Our Lutheran mission is temporarily es- 
tablished in the chapel of the Pentecostal 
Tabernacle. Four other Protestant churches 
have already gained a foothold. The Roman 
Catholics who are planning a $100,000 
church for a mission in another area, have 
established a fine church and a separate 
school on the outskirts of West Jasper. 

Services have been held since July, includ- 
ing a two weeks’ vacation school. Everyone 
is now building up the charter membership. 

A GROWING MISSION of another type is lo- 
cated at Westlock, Alberta. Pastor Wahl’s 
people are mostly immigrants from Europe 
who came to Canada after the first world 
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PIPE ORGAN Bargain 


A $20,000 pipe organ for $6,500 installed. 
Only one third down and balance when 
organ has been installed and passed by 
your own organist. 

It is a Moeller, electro-pneumatic, de- 
tached console pipe organ. Can be divided 
or one chamber. Swell, nine ranks. Great, 
seven ranks. Pedal diapason, bourdon, lieb- 
lich gedecked. All 16 foot; 32 pipes. Flute, 
8 foot; 12 pipes. Specifications on request. 
Organ can be inspected and played. 
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war. After years of working out they have 
bought their own farms, and are now help- 
ing their relatives in Europe to come to 
Canada. Since last September, 25 refugees 
have found work and homes here. All are 
now helping Pastor Wahl build a parsonage. 

ANOTHER CARPENTER missionary is the 
Rev. G. C. Weidenhammer, who is helping 
his congregation at Tisdale, Sask., to finish 
the parsonage and put the church on a foun- 
dation. Two paid workers supervise the 
voluntary labor of the parishioners who 
come out to cement pouring, shingling, and 
ground leveling bees. Five families of twenty 


Eaaccrs ? 
i BI ae . 
a STORY 7 
fran up a child in 
the way he should 
L-. 5 and when he is 
old he will not depart 
from it. i PROV. 22 6. 
re 
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Easy to read and to understand. Makes 
Bible facts and events interesting! Im- 
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Christian living. [llustrated throughout 
with Bible pictures, many in beautiful 
colors. Sturdily bound. 234 stories; 608 
pages. Lots of extra features. No other 
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souls have come into this parish from 
Europe this year. 

At St. Paul's Church, Ellerslie, Alberta, the 
Ladies’ Aid sponsors a special evening pro- 
gram with choir and church band selections 
for the immigrants. Then gifts for all are 
unwrapped (kitchenware, towels, clothing). 
Each family receives a purse of approxi- 
mately $50. A friendly chat over a cup of 
coffee helps the newcomers to get ac- 
quainted. 


“DP pastors” was one of the subjects dis- 
cussed by Dr. Paul Andrew Kirsch of the 
Board of American Missions with the mis- 
sion committees of synod. Braving unknown 
and unfathomable roads, Dr. Kirsch visited 
most of the missions in the prairie provinces. 

St. PAuL’s at Langenburg, Sask., and St. 
John’s at Wetaskiwin, Alta., observed their 
fiftieth anniversary recently. At Langen- 
burg President Bergbusch, assisted by Pastor 
Koch and Dr. Willison, dedicated a new 
parsonage. At Wetaskiwin the celebration 
began a church building program. 

THE SYNOD OF WESTERN CANADA is ¢en- 
tering its work at Saskatoon, Sask. Both the 
president and the stewardship secretary have 
established their homes there. 

E. G. GOOS 


WISCONSIN 


Wisconsin Conference Elects Streich 


MapisoN—The Rev. Amos G. Streich, 
Pentecost Church, Milwaukee, has become 
president of the Wisconsin Conference of 
the Synod of the Northwest. He succeeds 
the Rev. Paul. Bishop, who was. recently 
elected president of the synod. 

Sept. 18-19 are the dates of the fall meet- 
ing of the Wisconsin Conference to be held 
at First United Church, Sheboygan, the Rev. 
George B. McCreary, pastor. Headliner will 
be LUTHERAN editor, Dr. Elson Ruff. 

Tue Rev. WILLIAM Niebling of St. Mat- 
thew’s Church, Wauwatosa, has been elected 
president of the National Lutheran Council 
Ministerium of Milwaukee. 

Pine Lake, the camp project of the Wis- 
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consin Synod, winds up a most successful 
season with a Men’s Retreat Sept. 10-11. 

PARISH DUTIES at Trinity Church, Apple- 
ton, have become so numerous that the con- 
gregation has called as parish worker Miss 
Selma Lemp of New Hamburg, Ontario. 

THE REV. GARRETT GENSZLER, St. James’ 
Church, Marinette, is carrying on an “Empty 
Car” program in which he urges all cars 
coming to services to pick up the aged, in- 
firm, and little children “that God’s House 
might be full.” 

ANNOUNCEMENTS of the coming Women’s 
Missionary Society convention have been 
mailed, notifying members and pastors that 
Mrs. C. W. Baker, Jr., president of the Na- 
tional WMS and Mrs. James Miller, mis- 
sionary to Liberia, will headline the pro- 
gram to be held at Holy Communion Church, 
Racine, Oct. 9-11. 


IF PLANS formulated by the executive com- 
mittee of the synod carry, a new youth edu- 
cation secretary will soon be’called. The 
office has been vacant since the resignation 
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We 
Teachers 


with CATHEDRAL FILMS’ 
Bible Stories & Modern Stories 


Order from church supply 
house, local film library 
or write to 


Cathedral¥ilms 


Established 1938 
1970 CAHUENGA BLVD, HOLLYWOOD 28, CAL. 


of the Rev. John Shannon, now pastor at 
Billings, Mont. 

HOPING TO BRING back life from the Luther 
League Convention in Roanoke, the newly 
elected officers of the state league have made 
plans for the fall. The Wisconsin officers 
are: President, John Schumell, West Allis; 
vice president, Faye Peterson. Wauwatosa; 
corresponding secretary, Elsie Zillmer, Por- 
tage: recording secretary, Kay Sheriff, Ra- 
cine; and treasurer, Jerry Knoepfel, Fort 
Atkinson. 

THE LARGE BASEMENT in the parsonage at 
Madison, has been renovated to accommo- 
date several beginners’ classes in a growing 
Sunday school. The congregation is begin- 
ning to think in terms of a new educational 
building to be erected on a property adjacent 
to the church. A legacy, which will approxi- 
mate $13,000, will be earmarked for the pro- 
posed new unit. CHARLES A. PULS 


DECEASED 


Homer L. Bosserman 

The Rev. Homer L. Bosserman, retired 

pastor living in Tucson, Ariz., died Aug. y. 
He was 66. 
. Educated at Wittenberg College and Chi- 
cago Seminary, Pastor Bosserman was or- 
dained by the Ohio Synod in 1910. He 
served subsequently in Stoutsville, Ohio; 
Frankfort, Ind.; Minneapolis, Minn.; and 
Hicksville, Long Island. He was superin 
tendent of Inner Missions in the St. Paul- 
Minneapolis area, served in a similar ca- 
pacity in Brooklyn, N.Y. He retired in 1935 
to Tucson where he assisted in the work of 
Our Saviour’s Church. 

Surviving are his wife, Mrs. Lillian Bosser- 
man; a son, Homer Bosserman, Jr., of Hicks- 
ville, N. Y., a daughter, Mrs. Carolyn Bos- 
serman Grover, Florida, a step-daughter, 
Lois, in Tucson; a brother, the Rev. D. 
Everett Bosserman, of Augsburg Church, 
Chicago; two sisters and a nephew. 

The funeral service was conducted in Tuc- 
son by the Rey. Titus R.-Scholl, pastor of 
Our Saviour’s Church. 
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Commentary on ROMANS 
By Anders Nygren, Bishop of Lund, Sweden 
Translated by Carl C. Rasmussen 


Anders Nygren’s world-wide reputation rests upon 
his writings. In America, Agape and Eros is his best 
known. In COMMENTARY ON ROMANS Bishop Ny- 
gren maintains, with Luther, that Romans is the clear- 
est gospel of all, and that its message is profoundly 
central to our understanding of Christ’s life and work. 
His interpretation never bogs down in the dreary 
ore pages, desert of “orthodox” Scholasticism. 

Commentary on Romams is not 
only a scholarly and thought-pro- 
voking exposition; it is also read- 
able—and often exciting. 


HIGHWAYS OF 
PHILOSOPHY 


By Merle William Boyer, Professor of Philosophy 
and Psychology, Carthage College 


352 pages 
An introduction to philosophy for those interested in price $3.50 
knowing what great thinkers have had to say about the 
central problems of existence. By a technique of wading 
rather than high-diving, the reader studies the systems of 
thought of eight philosophers—among them, Aristotle, 
Marx, and Kierkegaard. Finally he is called upon to 
face his problems and those of his times as a Christian 


philosopher. 


Clear, simply written, HIGHWAYS OF PHILOSOPHY is 
a book for every thoughtful person. 


BOTH BOOKS PUBLISHED SEPTEMBER | 


UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 


1228 Spruce St. 860 N. Wabash Ave. 610 Smithfield St. 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. Chicago II, Ill. Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 

1617 Sumter St. 17 W. Franklin St. 3103 W. Sixth St. 
Columbia 3, S. C. Baltimore |, Md. Los Angeles 5, Calif. 
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Amanda E. Moyer 

Mrs. Amanda E. Moyer, widow of the 
late Rev. Harrison E. Moyer, died at her 
home at Palmerton, Pa., on Aug. 1. She was 
nearly 83 years old. 

She was born at Sassamansville, Pa., in 
1866, the daughter of William and Esther 
LeFever. She was educated at Millersville 
and West Chester State Normal Schools and 
taught for six years in the public schools of 
Montgomery County. 

She ably assisted her husband in his min- 
istry in the Towamensing Parish, Palmerton, 
where he served for 38 years. 

Seven children survive her: Mrs. Phoebe 
Thomas, Allentown; the Rev. Henry H. 
Moyer, D.D., India; Mrs. Henry O’Neill, 
East Mauch Chunk; Dr. Grace L. Moyer, 
Trudeau, N. Y.; Miss Helen A. Moyer, Mt. 
Vernon, N. Y.; Miss Stella S. Moyer, Easton, 
Pa.; and the Rev. Floyd H. Moyer, S.T.D., 
Amsterdam, N. Y. 


CHANGES OF PASTORATE 


CALIFORNIA SYNOD 
HIDY, ROSS. From U.S. Resettlement Office of 
Lutheran World Federation, Chicago, Ill. To 
St. Michael's Church, Berkeley, Cal. 6409 
Benvenue Ave., Oakland. 


CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA SYNOD 

ELY, GEORGE G. From Gardners, Pa. To 
Oriole charge, Pa. RD 2, Jersey Shore, Pa. 

FISCHER, ROBERT H. From Zion Church, Sun- 
bury, Pa., as assistant. To Chicago Seminary, 
professor of Christian History. 1612 S. I Ith 
Ave., Maywood, Ill. 

KARSCHNER, LESTER J. From Newry charge, 
Newry, Pa. To Abbottstown charge, Abbotts- 
town, Adams County, Pa. 

RIFE, RICHARD C. From Bethany Church, 
Baltimore, Md. To St. Thomas charge, St. 
Thomas, Franklin County, Pa. 

SINGER, JAMES M. From Luther Place Church, 
Washington, D. C., as assistant. To Christ 
Second Church, Altoona, Pa. 207 Aldrich 
Ave. 


PITTSBURGH SYNOD 
CLANEY, W. BLAIR. From Emmanuel Church 
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(Etna), Pittsburgh, Pa. Retirement. Bethesda 
Home, Meadville, Pa. 

HAMILTON, ROBERT L. From Philadelphia 
Seminary, student. To St. Paul's Church, 
Hazelwood, Pa. 240 Winston St., Pittsburgh. 

KIEFFER, NORMAN E. From Trinity Church, 
McKeesport, Pa. To Faith Mission, Upper St. 
Clair Twp., Pa. 104 DeArment Pkwy., Pitts- 
burgh. 

MILLER, NELSON A. From Conneaut, O. and 
Girard, Pa., parish. To St. John's Church, 
Johnsonburg, Pa. 315 Second St. 

PFEIFER, WILLIAM F., SR. From First Church, 
Vandergrift, Pa. To Hope Memorial Church, 
Smithton, Pa. 

STEININGER, RUSSELL F. From Lutherlyn, Pros- 
pect, Pa. To Grace Church, Butler, Pa. New 
Castle and Church Sts. 

WARREN, HUGH E. From United Church, 
Berkeley Hills, Pa. To Synodical Board of 
American Missions. Goldsmith Rd., RD 4, 
Pittsburgh. 


SOUTH CAROLINA SYNOD 

BALLENTINE, A. W. From Newberry, S. C. To 
Nativity Church, Spartanburg, S. C. Route 7. 

CORLEY, GEORGE B. From Southern Seminary, 
student. To Ehrhardt parish, Ehrhardt, S. C. 

FRAZIER, VERNON F. From Ebenezer Church, 
Columbia, S$. C. To St. Stephen's Church, 
Lexington, S. C. 

MORGAN, WILLIAM. From Southern Seminary, 
student. To Blythewood parish, Blythewood, 
SiC 

OWENS, ALBERT D. From Southern Seminary, 
student. To St. James’ Church, Summit, S. C. 

PARK, HAROLD F. From Southern Seminary, 
student. To Synodical Home Mission Board, 
Columbia, S. C. Address: Southern Seminary. 

WATSON, H. B. From Trinity and Mt. Pleasant 
churches, Saluda, S$. C. To Corinth Church, 
Saluda, and St. Mark's Church, Leesville, 
S. C. RFD 2, Prosperity, S. C. 


ULC CALENDAR 


SEPTEMBER 29-OCTOBER 3 
Triennial 
Missionary Society. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


ULCA Women's 
Civic Auditorium, 


Convention. 
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gregations”" 


Daring the past eleven years, Pastor 
Shelhart has organized thirteen new congre- 
gations. Within each one of these congrega- 
tions it was deemed important to place The 
LUTHERAN in every home for as Pastor 
Shelhart says: 


| “Most people received into these con- 
_ gregations are new Lutherans who have been 
‘| * inactive in Church life and have never ex- 
yerienced the spirit of The United Lutheran 
hurch in America. 


i “In preparing these people for mem- 
bership in the new congregations an effort is 
made to fill them with enthusiasm and zeal 


"I°econsader placing 
The LUTHERAN in 
every home an im- 
portent ‘first, in 
organizing new con- 


| oi 


Synodical Missionary for the 
English Evangelical Lutheran 
Synod of the Northwest* 


for the Church. I consider it imperative to 
sustain this enthusiasm with the current in- 
formation that comes weekly through The 
LUTHERAN.” 


Placing The LUTHERAN in every 
home is not only an important first step in 
organizing new congregations. It is also an 
important step in the development of the 
spiritual life of an established congregation. 
For help in placing The LUTHERAN in 
every family in your congregation write to 
your synodical LUTHERAN Committee 
chairman or to the circulation manager of 
The LUTHERAN. 
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NEWS MAGAZINE OF THE ULCA 


* Author of A CHURCH IS BORN, 
Muhlenberg Press, $2 


(a Message forthe 


First Sunday in Advent _ 


Lord of mercy and of might, i 
The Hyma of vnankind the Life and Light, i 
Maker, Teacher, Infinite: ie. 
Jesus, hear and save! eh. 


‘ Unto Thee, 0 Lord, do I lift up my soul : & 
The Anteoit 0 my God, [ trust in Thees 7 


Let me not be ashamed = let not mine enemies triumph 
over me; 

Yea, let none that wait on Thee : be ashamed. 

Ps. Show me Thy ways, O Lord = teach me Thy paths. 


Stir up, We beseech Thee, Thy power 0 y 
The Collect Lord, @ that by T a 


nd come; hy protection 
we may be rescued front the threatening perils of our sins, 
and saved by Thy mighty deliverance Who livest and reign 
est with the Father and the Holy Ghost, ever One God, world 
without end. Amen. 


: The Fpistle Romans 13: 11-14 This ministry through 


her: loose them, and bring them unto me- And if any man 
say ought unto you, ye shall say, The Lord hath need of thems 


Matthew 21: 1-9. And when they drew , the print 
The Gospel nigh unto Jerusalem, and were come to i x P ed word be- 
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and atraightway he will send them. All this was done, that fi: 
“it might be fulfilled which was spoken by the prophet, 8ay~ TR cm 
ing, Tell ye the daughter of Zion, behold, thy King cometh BEN 
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